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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN THE NETH- 

ERLANDS is the quarterly bulletin of the Netherlands 
Universities Foundation for International Co-operation. We 
reprint from it in this issue an article by Dr. H. G. Quik, one 
of the co-directors of the Foundation, describing its work. Your 
Editor recently received a visit from Dr. G. van den Steenhoven, 
associate director of the Foundation and editor of Higher Edu- 
cation and Research in the Netherlands, and we arranged to ex- 
change publications as a mark of friendship between our two 
organizations and of their intention to cooperate in matters of 
common interest. Readers who wish to know more about the 
activities of the Foundation may enrol, free of charge, as sub- 
scribers to Higher Education and Research in the Netherlands, 
beginning with Volume I, Number 1, published in March 1957, 
by writing to the following addresses: 


For residents of the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C., 
Press and Cultural Department, Netherlands Embassy, 
1470 Euclid Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; 

For residents of states along the eastern seaboard, including 
West Virginia, Netherlands Information Service, 711 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 

For residents of states in the central area of the country, 
from Ohio to Alabama and from North Dakota to Texas, 
Netherlands Information Service, Midwestern Division, 
Holland, Michigan; 

For residents of states further west, Netherlands Informa- 
tion Service, Western Division, 1004 Mills Building, 
San Francisco, California. 


\ E ARE HAPPY TO REPORT that ‘‘The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege in the U.S.A.—A Guide to Undergraduate Study for 


’ 


Foreign Students,’’ which was prepared by the Institute of 
International Education with the assistance of our Commission 
on International Understanding, is proving a best-seller. The 
first edition of 20,000 copies was sold out within a year of pub- 
lication. A second edition of 25,000 copies is now available, at 
15 cents a copy, from the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. (not from the offices of 
the Association). It may be added as evidence of the effect of 
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the booklet that your Editor, whose name happens to appear in 
it, now gets enquiries from students all over the world who are 
interested in the possibility of studying in the U.S.A. 


THE RAPIDLY GROWING PART played by junior colleges 

on the American educational scene, and the need for coopera- 
tion between two-year and four-year colleges, is recognized in 
the recent establishment of a joint committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and our own Association. AAJC 
is represented on the committee by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., for- 
mer president of Graceland College, Iowa and executive director 
elect of the Association, President Ralph Prator of Bakersfield 
College, California and James L. Wattenbarger, Director of the 
Florida Community College Council. The AAC representatives 
are: President George H. Armacost of the University of Red- 
lands, President Frederick DeWolfe Bolman of Franklin and 
Marshall College and President H. Ellis Finger, Jr., of Millsaps 
College. The committee has held one meeting to survey its field 
of action and establish a provisional program. A second meet- 
ing will be held immediately before the annual meeting of AAC 
in Miami Beach next January. Meanwhile the committee will 
welcome suggestions from member colleges of the two associa- 
tions. 


E HAVE ALREADY COMMENDED TO OUR READERS 

the little books published by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church in the series ‘‘Studies in Christian Higher 
Education.”’ Two more (numbers 4 and 5) have appeared in 
recent months and they live up to the high standard set by the 
first three. ‘‘An Experiment in General Education: Develop- 
ment and Evaluation’’ by William E. Kerstetter and Phillips 
Moulton describes a project ‘‘conceived as a creative attack upon 
a major problem in contemporary higher education: the frag- 
mentation of the curriculum—and of faculty and student 
minds.’’ Under this rather pedestrian title, the president and 
the chairman of the department of religion and philosophy in 
one of our member colleges give a detailed account of an ex- 
periment inspired by the belief that modern curricula in insti- 
tutions of higher learning often fail to meet the need of individ- 
uals and of society for ‘‘unified insight into the structure, the 
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meaning and the purposes of human life.’’ Both the aims and 
the methods of the experiment conducted by the faculty of Simp- 
son College will be of particular interest to those who have taken 
part in the ‘‘Pugwash Conferences’’ organized by our Commis- 
sion on Liberal Education, but they are worthy of the atten- 
tion of every college that seeks to provide a liberal education. 
‘*Handbook for Trustees of Church-Related Colleges’’ by Myron 
F. Wicke is not and does not claim to be a substitute for the 
standard work on college trusteeship—Raymond M. Hughes’ 
‘*Manual for Trustees’’—but it is as good a guide to the re- 
sponsibilities and pitfalls of this vital public trust as one could 
ask for in the compass of a pocketbook. At the risk of rehashing 
the cabbage too often, we are compelled to remark that the ex- 
perienced administrator will be shocked by such startling under- 
statements as that it is ‘‘unfortunate’’ (our italics) ‘‘when 
trustees give private audiences to faculty members or students 
without knowledge of the president.’’ But, once again, it all 
goes to show how badly needed is the wise and forthright advice 
given by Dr. Wicke and his colleagues. Division of Educational 
Institutions, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, Nash- 


ville 2, Tennessee, $1.00 and 75 cents per volume respectively. 


T IS NO ACCIDENT that graduate study and means of 

financing it figure prominently in recent issues of the BULLE- 
TIN. Only a minority of our members are providers of graduate 
education, but all of them are ‘‘consumers”’ of its products, and 
they have no greater problem than that of securing an adequate 
supply. Moreover it goes without saying that the efficacy of 
education at the graduate level depends in large measure on 
the preparation furnished in the undergraduate college. The 
problems of teacher supply and of ensuring a liberal education 
for all the professions are being tackled by three of our com- 
missions—Liberal Education, Professional and Graduate Study, 
and Teacher Education—through joint and individual projects. 
The Commission on Professional and Graduate Study in par- 
ticular has a long and successful record of promoting under- 
standing and cooperation between the graduate school and the 
undergraduate college, and has made a major contribution to 
their common cause in the publication, with the support of the 
Association of Graduate Schools, of ‘‘A Guide to Graduate 
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Study’’ and ‘‘A Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sci- 
ences,’’ which will by now be familiar to all our members. In 
this issue of the BULLETIN the author of the Guide reviews 
another publication which will be of great help to prospective 
graduate students—‘‘ Financial Aid for College Students: Grad- 
uate,’’ published by the U. S. Office of Education—and Walter 
Crosby Eells contributes an interesting assessment of the lead- 
ing graduate schools based on the numbers of doctorates they 
have conferred in recent years. Logically, of course, it does not 
follow that, if there was a close correlation between the quality 
of graduate schools as assessed by prominent scholars in 1933 
and their numerical strength in that era, then their relative pop- 
ularity at the present time is a reliable index of quality. Many 
people would maintain that there is no such thing as ‘‘the best 
school’’—either in general or in any one field of scholarship— 
but only a school best fitted to meet the needs of each individual 
student. In any case, finding that particular school is not an 
easy business and the student needs all the help he can get. Our 
Association is doing its best to help him. 


HE CAMPAIGN FOR CORPORATION SUPPORT of higher 

education is leading to growing recognition among the col- 
leges that their housekeeping may stand in need of improvement. 
While the policies and practices of commercial organizations can 
hardly be applied holus-bolus to an educational institution, a 
businessman to whom the pursuit of operational efficiency is sec- 
ond nature will obviously think twice before giving financial aid 
to an institution that is not doing its best within the limits set 
by the character of its task to use its present resources to the 
greatest possible advantage. Taxpayers too may revolt against 
appropriations for expanding physical facilities where more ef- 
ficient use of existing facilities is obstructed only by the crust of 
academic custom. This problem is going to demand some serious 
thought on the part of many of our colleges. They will be 
greatly helped in their efforts by such guides as the ‘‘ Manual for 
Studies of Space Utilization in Colleges and Universities,’’ re- 
cently published by the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers. The authors of the Manual, 
John Dale Russell and James I. Doi, assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of which our Executive Director was a member, have set 
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out a clear and practical pattern for institutional studies de- 
signed to lead to increased efficiency in the use of academic build- 
ings. American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, Committee on Publications, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


ENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION is offering over 400 

four-year college scholarships starting in the academic year 
1958-59 under its $5,000,000-a-year program of support for 
higher education. High school seniors who are United States 
citizens are eligible for awards ranging from $200 to $2000 a 
year, according to individual need, under two separate plans: 
300 scholarships under the College Plan to be awarded directly 
by 178 public and private colleges; more than 100 scholarships 
under the National Plan to be awarded through competitive ex- 
aminations. Over and above the personal awards, private col- 
leges attended by winners of GM scholarships receive a grant- 
in-aid of $500-800 for each scholarship holder. There are now 
some 1200 students attending the colleges of their choice with 
the aid of General Motors’ scholarships, and when the plan is 
in full operation the number will reach 1600. 


HE WHITNEY VISITING PROFESSORS PROGRAM, in- 

augurated in 1952 by the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
with the dual aim of honoring distinguished college teachers who 
retain their ability for effective teaching beyond the conventional 
age of retirement, and of strengthening the teaching of the 
humanities in independent liberal arts colleges, has rendered a 
service to higher education far exceeding the modest scope of 
the program itself. This year sixteen professors emeriti, as 
against twelve in previous years, have begun a year of teaching 
with the aid of awards under the program—bringing the total of 
awards to 75. Not only have a majority of the earlier Whitney 
professors been invited to go on teaching after the expiration of 
their awards, but the program has been an inspiration for plans 
to make use on a larger scale of retired teachers capable of ren- 
dering continued service in the education of American youth. 
On 1 January 1958, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the Association of American Colleges, with a five- 
year grant from the Ford Foundation, will bring into operation 
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a Retired Professors Registry, which will act as a clearing-house 
between retired teachers available for further employment and 
institutions interested in employing them. The Register will be 
directed by Louis D. Corson, former dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and will be housed in the offices of AAUP 
at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, prepared 

and administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 250 testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, 15 February 1958. At the one-day testing session 
a candidate may take the Common Examinations, which include 
tests in professional information, general culture, English ex- 
pression aud non-verbal reasoning; and one or two of eleven 
Optional Examinations designed to demonstrate mastery of sub- 
ject matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is at- 
tending, or the school system in which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him whether he should take the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and which of the Optional Examinations to select. 
A Bulletin of Information (in which an application form is in- 
serted) describing registration procedure and containing sample 
test questions may be obtained from college officials, school su- 
perintendents, or directly from the National Teacher Examina- 
tions, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Completed applications, accompanied by proper 
examination fees, will be accepted by the ETS office during No- 
vember and December, and in January so long as they are re- 
ceived before 17 January 1958. 


ESTERN PERSONNEL INSTITUTE, an association of 

western colleges and universities, announced the opening on 
15 October of a community counseling center as a new division 
of the Institute. The establishment of the Center, to be known 
as the Pasadena Counseling Center, is the result of repeated 
requests over the years for Western Personnel Institute to pro- 
vide a resource for counseling services in that area of Southern 
California. The main purpose of the Pasadena Counseling Cen- 
ter is to assist high school and college students in decisions they 
must make concerning their educational objectives, and in plan- 
ning for their vocational futures. Dr. Leonard Steinberg, for- 
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merly assistant dean of students, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York has been appointed manager of the newly created 
Center. 


THE PROGRAM OF OUR ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1958 

will by now be in your hands. We hope that it will attract 
members and friends of the Association in even greater numbers 
than came to Philadelphia last year. An early count of hotel 
reservations suggests that attendances may set a new record. 
By the same token, anybody who has not yet made a reservation 
should write without delay to: Association of American Colleges 
Housing Bureau, Post Office Box 1511, Miami Beach, Florida. 
All the rooms we originally contracted for have long since been 
taken up and late applicants must expect to be assigned to hotels 
other than those listed in the Executive Director’s circular letter 
of 15 August, but the housing bureau will do its best to find them 
comfortable accommodation at reasonable prices and within con- 
venient distance of our headquarters at the di Lido. It goes 
without saying that a hotel room is not to be had on demand in 
Miami Beach in January. Public transport facilities, both going 
and coming, are likely to be similarly congested. Airlines and 
railway companies have been forewarned of the extra traffic, but 
they can do little about it until they receive requests for actual 
reservations. For the benefit of those who plan to travel by car, 
we have been enabled through the generosity of the University 
of Florida to furnish members with simplified maps showing the 
location of member colleges in Florida in relation to the main 
roads. The Florida colleges will welcome casual visitors on their 
way from sister colleges to the Annual Meeting. Apart from a 
modest program of local sightseeing coupled with the hospitality 
offered presidents’ wives by Barry College and the University of 
Miami, no excursions will be officially organized. For those who 
stay beyond the duration of the meeting, however, and wish to 
make vacation arrangements on their own account, a vast choice 
of trips, ranging all the way from the Everglades to Puerto Rico, 
is offered by airlines, steamship companies and tourist organiza- 
tions. Some of them may already have been brought to your 
attention. DATES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING: 7-9 JAN- 
UARY 1958. 





THE NETHERLANDS UNIVERSITIES FOUNDATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


H. G. QUIK 
DIREcTOR OF NUFFIC 


T may not perhaps seem wise to begin this introduction with 

a statement heard on so many occasions nowadays that it some- 
times seems to have become a cliché. That statement is that 
science is not tied to national frontiers but is international in 
character. We risk making mention of it, because despite fre- 
quent use, it has not become a stale concept but on the contrary 
is being accepted as a living reality among ever wider circles of 
people. 

There is a very keen realization of the international chs:acter 
of science in the economically less-developed countries, which 
have arrears to make up in the practice of science and which are 
finding that technical co-operation with others in many forms is 
indispensable for this purpose. But there is a feeling of inter- 
dependence, too, in many countries which are usually regarded 
as belonging to the economically highly-developed group. The 
field of science has expanded to such an extent and its practice is 
often divided up into such minute departments, that no single 
country has sufficient men or matzrial available to carry on scien- 
tifie work independently. 

This factor makes itself felt all the more keenly, of course, in 
the smaller countries, though the larger countries will not be able 
to avoid its effects either. It was this consciousness of the neces- 
sity of international cooperation, alive in university circles in the 
Netherlands, which led a few years ago to the founding of 
NUFFIC. 

The international idea was not exactly new to the Dutch uni- 
versities. If we go back over the history of the universities of 
Leyden and Utrecht for instance, we see that they were important 
international centres in the 17th century, centres which saw 
nothing against appointing foreign scholars of repute to their 
teaching posts and which accordingly had a large number of 
foreigners among their students. 

Nore: Reprinted, with permission, from Vol. I, No. 1, 1957, Higher Edu- 
cation and Research in the Netherlands, the Bulletin of NUFFIC. 
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The decline of Latin as an academic medium brought about 
a change in the character of the Dutch universities as interna- 
tional centres. It is true that contact was not entirely lost with 
countries abroad, though in later years the movement of students 
and scholars was towards seats of learning outside the Nether- 
lands rather than in the other direction, and during the 19th cen- 
tury we see even this travel reduced to minimum proportions. 

It is only in the last decennia that the balance is beginning to 
be restored to some extent and that the one-way movement of 
traffic is becoming transformed again into the interchange cus- 
tomary during the 17th—for the Netherlands, the ‘‘Golden’’— 
century. 

NUFFIC was set up by representatives of all the universities 
in the Netherlands and all the universities take part in its ad- 
ministration. Those who know the Netherlands and are familiar 
with the independent spirit of these institutes of higher education 
and with the opposition of views which exists in this very special 
world, will realize what it means that all these institutions were 
agreed on the matter of international co-operation. As the Min- 
ister of Education speaking of the matter in Parliament at the 
beginning of 1952, put it: the intention was ‘‘that the Foundation 
should develop into an instrument for the universities’ joint par- 
ticipation in international exchange and that it should, as a 
meeting point for these bodies, perform a useful liaison function 
from the very beginning.’’ H.R.H. the Prince of the Nether- 
lands originally accepted the chairmanship, later the honorary 
chairmanship, of the Board of Governors, on which all the Dutch 
universities and institutes of higher education are represented. 

What now is the task this Foundation has taken upon itself 
during the first years of its existence? 

In the first place, it functions as a centre where the various 
institutes of higher education and other academic and scientific 
organizations come together to consult on the international con- 
tacts of the Dutch academic world. In the Netherlands it is easier 
to arrange for consultation between the ten bodies participating 
in the Foundation’s work than it would be in other countries 
where the distance from place to place is greater. In our country, 
after all, it is possible to bring together representatives of the 
universities (or faculties) or a number of colleagues for joint 
consultation without much trouble or loss of time. This, accord- 
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ingly, is what is done in the form of boards or special committees. 
In some cases the results are not immediately apparent, though 
in others, as will be seen from what follows, they have been quite 
spectacular. 

One of the very important tasks which NUFFIC has set itself 
is to provide tuition for, and to have scientific research carried 
out by, students from abroad, working sometimes in co-operation 
with Dutchmen and sometimes alone, which task is being per- 
formed in conjunction with the universities and other scientific 
institutions. In pursuance of this aim, the Institute of Social 
Studies was set up in 1952, and for some years the Foundation 
devoted almost all its attention to this Institute, about which fur- 
ther information will be found elsewhere in this issue. During 
these years the Foundation and the Institute were often identified 
with one another and not altogether without justification. Only 
gradually was it realized that the Foundation and the Institute 
could only develop along the proper lines, if the way in which 
they were organized reflected their different functions and aims. 
The specific task of the Institute lies in scientific research and 
teaching within a particular field of knowledge; the Foundation 
on the other hand has no special academic task of its own to per- 
form but occupies itself with reconnoitering the field at home and 
abroad, with supplying information, encouraging new ventures 
and with performing the work of administration and organiza- 
tion. 

It was this realization that each body had a completely different 
task to perform that led at the beginning of 1955, to the Institute 
of Social Studies’ obtaining its own separate organization which 
move made it possible on the one hand for the Institute to develop 
according to its own needs, and on the other hand left the Foun- 
dation free to expand along its own lines. 

This reorganization does not mean that the links connecting 
NUFFIC to its firstborn child have been severed. NUFFIC’s 
Board of Governors still exerts an influence over the Institute’s 
affairs, though that influence is now an indirect one of a super- 
visory nature only, and no longer a direct, administrative one, 
as was formerly the case. . 

The second international educational project organized in pur- 
suance of the task NUFFIC has assumed is the course in hydrau- 
lic engineering which will commence in October of the current 
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year. It is a course based on close co-operation between NUFFIC 
and the Institute of Technology at Delft. The Institute of Tech- 
nology has the scientific potential at its disposal on which the 
success of the course will depend. It will put academic staff in a 
position to direct the course or to lend it their co-operation, and 
will make laboratories and lecture halls available. NUFFIC will 
take charge of the administrative side, concerning itself with the 
recruitment of the students and with the provision of general 
cultural and social facilities on their behalf. The course will be 
under the guidance of a committee composed of representatives 
of both bodies. This method of co-operation has rendered it pos- 
sible to provide an international course of training to which the 
Institute of Technology will contribute of the best it has to offer 
in a particular field of science, without its being burdened with 
considerable work of a non-academic nature, which work is left 
to a body (NUFFIC) designed and equipped especially for such 
purposes. 

Other possibilities of organizing international courses are under 
study, it being understood that for many reasons the normal 
courses provided by the Dutch universities offer fewer attractions 
to foreign students. Teaching for instance is given in the Dutch 
language, the field of study is a broad one, its duration extensive. 
The present-day world, so large a part of which is now in a state 
of rapid development, demands courses of short duration only at 
the graduate or post-graduate level in a circumscribed field, with 
English or French as the medium. If new courses are to have 
any chance of success, they will have to take account of such con- 
siderations. Moreover only those fields of knowledge in which 
Dutch scientists and scholars enjoy a special reputation, outside 
as well as inside the country, should form the subject of inter- 
national courses. 

NUFFIC certainly does not have the monopoly of the organi- 
zation of the international institutes and courses referred to here. 
In addition to those already mentioned, there are others in the 
Netherlands which originated independently of our Foundation, 
e.g. the International Training Centre for Aerial Survey in Delft, 
the Agricultural Study Centre in Wageningen and the course on 
Small Seale Industries, also at Delft. NUFFIC does of course 
maintain liaison with these institutions and there is every pros- 
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pect of this co-operation being intensified and in some cases of 
being extended still further to become an organic association. 

This descriptive account must also make mention of the annual 
summer course held at each of the Netherlands universities in 
turn, the preparatory and organizational work for this course 
also being performed by NUFFIC. Last year the role of host 
fell to the Institute of Technology at Delft; the subject dealt with 
being ‘‘Communications in our Shrinking Modern World.’’ 
This year it will be Nijmegen’s turn, where the subject of ‘‘The 
Community of Mankind and Cross-cultural Relations’’ will be 
studied. 

Every year the Netherlands are visited by a large number of 
students and ex-students from abroad, coming not merely as tour- 
ists but also to learn something at the academic level about our 
history and culture, about economic and social conditions, land 
reclamation and the struggle against the water. In 1956 two in- 
troductory courses designed to meet the requirements of such 
visitors were held for the first time, and this has been done again 
in 1957. These courses can be given to special groups, if so de- 
sired. 

One of the means frequently made use of nowadays to promote 
the international exchange of students is to offer scholarships or 
provide other special facilities. In recent years NUFFIC has 
been granting scholarships to about 40 people every year; origi- 
nally these were granted for study at the Institute of Social 
Studies only, though they have since been granted for study at 
other institutes of higher education as well. In this way, a not 
inconsiderable number of foreigners have acquired a doctor’s 
degree at one or other of the Dutch universities with financial 
assistance from NUFFIC. 

The offer of scholarships leads, in the first instance, to for- 
eigners coming to the Netherlands. It is hoped however that in 
time it will promote an interchange of students. It is of great 
importance to many Dutch students that they should be afforded 
an opportunity to round off the education they have received at 
home by a period of study or work in another country. NUFFIC 
trusts that its offer of facilities to students coming from abroad 
will also result in hospitality being offered to students from the 
Netherlands by institutes in other lands. 

NUFFIC plays only a modest role in the task of promoting 
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international student traffic from and to the Netherlands. A 
great deal is done in this field by a large number of organiza- 
tions. One has only to think, for instance, of official activity in 
pursuance of the cultural agreements which our country has con- 
eluded with various other countries, of the fellowship and schol- 
arship programmes of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, of exchange with the United States under the Fulbright 
Act and of the work carried on by the World University Service, 
the Foreign Student Service and a number of students’ organi- 
zations. NUFFIC is happy to work together with these other 
organizations to achieve this worthwhile goal in the proper team 
spirit. 

An important means of promoting international scientific ex- 
change—and consequently an object of NUFFIC activity—are 
international scientific meetings (congresses, conferences, sym- 
posia, seminars and the like). The organization of such gather- 
ings, especially if they are of any size, is a task calling for experi- 
ence, relations and a certain equipment (a trained secretariat, 
conference halls with the necessary apparatus for simultaneous 
translation, etc.). NUFFIC has at its disposal equipment of 
this kind, which it naturally used for the organization of gather- 
ings held under its own auspices. It is, however, only too ready 
to place it at the disposal of other institutes of higher education 
and science to assist in the organization of international meetings. 

It is obvious that international co-operation can be promoted 
in other ways besides those mentioned so far. I need only men- 
tion the exchange of scholars, the commissioning of translations 
of Dutch scientific works into one of the world languages, and 
vice versa, the encouragement of research in fields of science of 
high importance to the growth of healthy international rela- 
tions, etc. 

This task is still of modest proportions, a fact which does not 
however give rise to any feelings of regret on the part of those 
directing the Foundation. They know that international co-oper- 
ation cannot be brought about overnight, but that the idea under- 
lying it must ripen in many places before the results become 
visible. They are however convinced that the organization out- 
lined above is appropriate to the situation developing in our 
modern world, and feel sure that this organization will gradually 
expand. 








COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION IN A RAPIDLY 
CHANGING ECONOMY 


VERNON R. ALDEN 
ASSOCIATE DEAN, HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


OLLEGE financial planning cannot be effective without refer- 
ence to the current business climate and the prospect of a 
continued expansion of the American economy. Our rapidly ac- 
celerating economic growth will have a major impact on all per- 
sonal and institutional planning for the next several years. And 
in addition to this growth we seem to be faced with a long-run 
inflationary trend which can influence college policies and pro- 
grams as much as any other phenomena in our present society. 
This concept was brought sharply to mind by the 1957 edition 
of a conference we hold at the Harvard Business School each year. 
Our topic for the meeting this last June was ‘‘Management in a 
Rapidly Changing Economy,’’ which might at first blush seem 


remote from the problems of college administrators. But the 
predictions and judgments of business leaders, economists and 


teachers of business administration who spoke at our conference 
have in fact significantly influenced my thinking and thus under- 
scored once again the relationship between the direction of our 
economy and the management of our educational institutions. 

In the first part of this article, then, I shall describe briefly 
some of the major economic changes which we can expect in the 
next several years. I shall attempt to do no more than sketch 
in broad strokes how the anticipated rise in price levels will in- 
fluence the fiscal and general planning of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Then I shall propose four major courses of action 
which I believe college and university administrators must take 
if they are to prepare their institutions for the financial prob- 
lems of the 1960’s. To illustrate these points I shall draw upon 
my own experiences at the Harvard Business School; I hope that 
you will forgive these occasional—perhaps too frequent—refer- 
ences to my place of employment. 

Anticipated Rising Level of Living Costs—Excluding the pos- 
sibility of war or a major economic crisis, few long-range eco- 
nomic forecasters and business leaders seem to doubt that there 
will be a continuing rise in the standard of living in the United 
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States. Even those who predict a ‘‘shakeout period’’ in the im- 
mediate years ahead speak of the ‘‘ golden harvest of 1965.’’ Our 
so-called middle income group will continue to grow in numbers 
and in size of income. Labor will press for additional wage in- 
creases and business will meet these demands by continuing to 
raise prices. There is little likelihood that the Federal Govern- 
ment will put real pressure on either group to halt inflation. 
Labor, business and government, in concert, will act to increase 
average earnings and produce thereby a continuing rise in the 
eost of living. For more than ten years now Professor Sumner 
Slichter has predicted a 2-3 per cent annual increase in prices. 
In a letter to the Journal of Commerce last February he said: ‘‘I 
believe that the price level will creep up fairly steadily and with 
only minor interruptions during the next ten years, giving us 
by 1967 a price level roughly 20 per cent to 30 per cent higher 
than the present one.”’ 

Family incomes have doubled within the past ten years. Dr. 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, points out that ‘‘the average wage-earning 
family today is in the $5000-$7500 income group.’’ It does not 
seem absurd to suggest that by 1965 the average wage-earning 
family may be making between $7000 and $9500 a year. The 1957 
edition of ‘‘Giving U.S.A.,’’ published by the American Associa- 
tion of Fund-Raising Counsel, reveals that 15.7 million families 
now have incomes between $5000 and $10,000 annually, compared 
to 8.7 million families in 1950—almost a doubling within the past 
seven years. Starting salaries for college graduates with engi- 
neering degrees averaged $2928 in 1947: this year they were 
$5196. According to a New York Times article in August, elec- 
trical engineers who completed their work at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology this year received starting salaries just under 
$6200 per year. By 1965 college graduates with or without 
engineering degrees will be starting in business with salaries 
larger than those which full professors are earning today. 

If the observations being made by economists and business 
leaders about our economy in 1965 seem difficult to believe, I 
recommend that you read Frederick Lewis Allen’s ‘‘The Big 
Change.’’ In sketching the remarkable transformation of the 
United States between 1900 and 1950, Mr. Allen describes some 
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of the major developments in the immediate post-World War II 
period. He reminds us graphically of the tremendous economic 
changes that can take place in a period as short as five to ten 
years. 

All of us have known only too well the impact of these develop- 
ments on the educational institutions of the United States. 
Linked with other forces like population growth and increased 
demand for a college education, they are hammering away 
mercilessly on budgets in every area of our academic communi- 
ties. Take salaries for example: a 20-30 per cent increase in 
price levels within the next ten years will put even greater pres- 
sure on college administrators to increase faculty salaries, which 
are already lagging far behind those in most other professions. 
The Second Report of the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School revealed that ‘‘in 1954 half of the col- 
lege faculty members in this country earned less than $5400 per 
year. At the rates then prevailing, one out of two college teach- 
ers could aspire no higher than a lifetime maximum of $7000 
per year, even if he should attain the rank of full professor. The 


nation-wide average salaries of the highest rank of college teach- 
ers are about one half the average income of all physicians. 
Median salaries of the academic profession (1953-1954) even 
compare unfavorably with the lowest paid non-professional jobs 


in a typical major corporation.’’ Foremen for example had me- 


dian salaries in 1954 of $7600 per year; supervisors had median 
salaries of $10,200. The same report indicates that ‘‘from 1940 
to 1956 real income (measured in buying power after taxes) in- 
creased 29 per cent for lawyers, 64 per cent for industrial work- 
ers, 96 per cent for physicians, but only 12 per cent for college 
teachers as a whole. The modest increase for teachers was en- 
tirely in the lower ranks; full professors suffered a net decrease.’’ 
Coupled with the need to expand greatly the number of faculty 
members in all educational institutions, the problem of increas- 
ing faculty salaries beeomes almost staggering. 

The costs of new construction, of improvements and altera- 
tions, of new equipment, of maintenance and services will con- 
tinue to rise at the same time. Fortune magazine, in a Septem- 
ber article entitled ‘‘ Colleges Are Too Cheap,’’ estimated that in 
each of the next ten years colleges and universities will require, 
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‘‘in addition to income from established sources, annual new in- 
come of $608 million for capital expansion and operations.’’ 
Fortune also predicts that ‘‘unless traditional practices are 
strikingly changed, the 1970 budget for instruction alone, with 
the student body doubled, will be twice the present figure—in 
other words, somewhere around $6 billion.’’ 

Our recent experience at the Harvard Business School with a 
major capital gifts program illustrates the impact of inflation 
and expansion of activities on all educational institutions. In 
1950 we set out to raise a sum of $15 million. One of our objec- 
tives was to raise endowment income from around 12 per cent 
of our total annual income to 15 per cent. After many people 
devoted a great amount of effort to the campaign the $15 million 
was raised in about three years. In the meantime, we discovered, 
our annual budget had continued to grow, so that the additional 
capital earmarked for endowment was merely enough to ensure 
that our endowment funds would still provide 12 per cent of the 
annual income needed. In the words of former dean Donald K. 
David, who carried the major burden of that campaign, ‘‘We 
ran our legs off just to keep pace with rising costs.’’ 

The Need for Long-Range Planning—Our rapidly growing and 
changing economy has put great pressure on business leaders to 
undertake long-range planning. Some corporations in this coun- 
try have already divided responsibility at the top management 
levels into two major categories: 1) current operations and 2) 
long-range planning. Many business leaders today are devoting 
their efforts entirely to planning activities which will be set in 
motion long after they have retired or died. 

Recognizing that the impact of economic change in this coun- 
try will strike educational institutions with just as great force as 
they will business organizations, severa! colleges and universities 
have set up similar planning committces of trustees, faculty 
members and administrators. All of us are going to have to 
follow their example in the very near future. This is the first 
of my recommended courses of action. Institutions which lag 
behind in their long-range planning efforts will soon find them- 
selves out-distanced by competing colleges and universities which 
have developed more appealing programs to attract high-quality 
students and financial support. 
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Raising the Price of a College Education—I have already men- 
tioned the pressures to raise faculty salaries and to increase sub- 
stantially the size of the faculty at a time when all living costs 
continue to mount—construction, services, equipment and costs of 
auxiliary enterprises. Furthermore gifts which are becoming 
more and more the ‘‘gift for current use’’ type cannot under- 
write the costs of faculty expansion and faculty salary increases. 
Despite the optimistic picture of our national economy for 1965 
and beyond, it would be folly for educational institutions to make 
life-time commitments to a substantial number of new faculty 
members on the basis of current gifts. 

As you may know, Harvard, despite an endowment of a half 
a billion dollars—larger than that of any other university in the 
United States—has found it necessary to undertake this year a 
eampaign for $824 million for just one of its eleven units, the 
college. Even at that, the planners of the Harvard College cam- 
paign found it necessary to reduce some cost estimates and to 
eliminate projects to keep the campaign goal down to a figure 
which might be reached in the next two or three years. 

But as the costs of college and university operations increase, 
we cannot look solely to current gifts and special fund-raising 
campaigns to keep ourselves solvent. As Professor Seymour 
Harris has argued, with many pages of convincing statistics, 
neither private philanthropy nor government can supply all the 
funds needed by education. I believe that it is absolutely essen- 
tion for us to pass on a good-sized portion of the increase to the 
individual student. In the past twelve years costs in colleges 
across the country have almost doubled. In 1947 the tuition 
plus medical fee at Harvard College was $430: today it is $1060. 
Colleges and universities have steadily increased their charges in 
the past decade, and I believe that we must continue to raise the 
price tag on a college education. Incidentally let no one doubt 
that our supporters in the business community expect us to do 
that. After all, they are run on the basis of the market value 
of a product, and far from taking it amiss if we move in the same 
direction, they will respect us the more for it. 

I am well aware that even the suggestion of increased tuition 
meets with resistance from admissions officers, from directors of 
student financial aid and from college presidents as well. We ail 
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fear that our colleges and universities will price themselves out 
of the reach of lower and middle income family groups. Let me 
suggest however that whenever you get squeamish about raising 
tuition or room and board rates, you take a look at your parking 
lots filled with student cars or find out how much the average 
student spends on Christmas and Easter vacation trips. There 
is more money at all levels of our population than most of us 
realize. As I mentioned before, the average family now falls 
into the $5000-$7500 earning bracket, and the number in the 
$5000-$10,000 category has doubled in the past seven years. 

All of us are familiar with the case of a minister or widowed 
school teacher making $2800 to $3200 annually who contributes 
substantially to the support of children in college. On the other 
hand, we all know of families with incomes of $20,000 or more 
who permit their sons and daughters to apply for financial aid 
on the ground that they cannot help them with their educational 
expenses. It is about time that those of us in colleges and uni- 
versities became a little more hardheaded on this subject, and 
insisted that our ‘‘customers’’ put first things first. Are a second 
car, a house in a new neighborhood or a vacation in Florida more 
important than a college education? After all, as the President’s 
Committee report reveals, ‘‘in 1955 the per capita expenditure 
on education in the United States was $18.51; in the same year, 
the American people were spending annually over $85 per person 
for tobacco and alcoholic beverages; $15.77 on pari-mutuel bet- 
ting; $9.65 for cosmetics; $79 for recreation; $87 for automo- 
biles ; and $26 for radio receivers, television sets and movies.”’ 

If we raise our tuition, shall we really price out the boy or girl 
from a lower income family? Many colleges I know have loan 
funds which remain untapped year after year. Nowadays, more 
money than ever is available for scholarship help to the needy 
and able young man and woman. The National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program, the General Motors Program, the Sears Founda- 
tion Merit Scholarship Program and literally dozens of other 
corporate scholarship programs are providing an enormous 
amount of money. It will not be difficult to raise many more 
scholarship funds from corporations, which are obviously inter- 
ested in a college-educated pool of talent. Alumni too can be 
counted on te respond to appeals for funds which will enable 
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young men and women to enjoy the same benefits of a college 
education that they had. Moreover any rise in tuition would 
presumably include plans to earmark a portion of the increased 
revenue for scholarship funds. 

As we work out ways to increase the reservoir of available 
scholarship funds, we should explore new approaches to the 
financing of a college education. Take credit buying for example. 
Paying for goods and services on the instalment plan is now gen- 
erally accepted at all levels of our society. If trips to Europe 
ean be purchased in this way, why cannot serious thought be 
given to charging students or their parents for college expenses 
under a long-run deferred payment arrangement? 

Five years ago we established an experimental financial aid 
program at the Harvard Business School which might be broadly 
described as a ‘‘deferred educational payment plan.’’ It is our 
earnest desire that no otherwise qualified man be prevented from 
attending the School because of financial limitations. Any stu- 
dent who needs financial aid is permitted to borrow up to $2500 
from our loan fund during his two years of graduate work. If 
he needs additional funds, they are provided in the form of ‘‘ad- 
vances-in-aid,’’ which carry a moral, though not a legal, com- 
mitment. In 1952 we took a calculated risk. We based a new 
program on the assumption that students would repay these 
moral obligations so that a long-term revolving fund for student 
financial aid purposes could be maintained. I will admit that 
we had some evidence: of the $3,000,000 we had loaned students 
in a period of over 40 years, we had lost less than 1 per cent be- 
cause of bad debts. 

Now that our moral obligation advance-in-aid program has 
been in operation five years, we are convinced that our initial 
confidence was justified. Since 1952 we have awarded $845,000 
in advances-in-aid to 706 students. We discovered this June that 
65 per cent of the advance-in-aid recipients who are now out in 
business have already begun to make payments, even though most 
of them are still retiring legal loan obligations. 

Our program, which is designed primarily for students who 
will be embarking on business careers, obviously cannot be 
adopted as it stands by undergraduate colleges which prepare 
men for teaching, the ministry and social work, as well as busi- 
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ness. But this fact does not necessarily preclude experimenta- 
tion with other types of deferred payment plans which have built- 
in exceptions for men and women who enter low-income profes- 
sions. For example, one institution I know of is trying to get 
the support of a major foundation for a ‘‘convertible advance- 
in-aid’’ program for doctoral candidates who are heading for 
careers in education. Under this plan men will be relieved of 
their indebtedness if they spend three years in teaching or in 
educational administration after they receive their doctoral de- 
grees. In short I am encouraged by the possibilities inherent 
in deferred payment plans, and by the trend which is develop- 
ing towards placing responsibility for financing education upon 
students themselves through loans, part-time work and moral 
obligation scholarship programs. 

I am convinced then that we must have the courage to raise our 
prices so that the costs of education do not run behind other liv- 
ing costs as we have permitted them to do in the past. If some 
of the leading educational institutions grasp this nettle and begin 
to raise tuition in incremental steps, other colleges and univer- 
sities with less favorable admission ratios and financial positions 
can follow without fear of losing students. It is up to us to 
take the first steps. 

Cutting Costs of Operation—But raising tuition will not do 
the job alone. We shall not be able to make ends meet without 
an accompanying cut in the costs of operation. Obviously it is 
far easier to talk about cost reduction than it is to implement it. 
But there are ways. 

For one thing, colleges typically have lagged behind business 
in adopting labor-saving equipment, not only in their adminis- 
trative offices but in all areas of activity. As recently as two 
years ago one of the businessmen studying in our Advanced Man- 
agement Program called on a member of our faculty who at that 
time served as our budget officer. ‘‘You fellows at the Harvard 
Business School must be lousy with money,’’ he said. ‘‘How can 
you afford to have a dozen men raking leaves by hand?’’ Within 
a few weeks we had purchased a huge rotary-brush, automatic 
leaf raker, similar to those which had been used by his company 
for years. 

All of us will face the necessity of eliminating or reducing 
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some services which we now provide to students, faculty mem- 
bers and others. Needless to say, we have to perform this sur- 
gery with great care and discrimination. I am not suggesting, 
for example, that we sacrifice environmental benefits which are 
essential to the well-being and productiveness of our faculties, 
such as adequate secretarial help and quiet, comfortable and well- 
maintained office space. 

But most colleges have already shifted from maid service to 
self-service in dormitories without any bad side-reactions. Few 
colleges can still afford several individual dining hall units on the 
campus; several have whittled away at other minor expenses by 
requiring students and faculty members to call for mail at a cen- 
tral office, by eliminating the storage of all but the most essential 
records and by widespread use of mechanical devices—dicta- 
phones, azographs, central telephone answering services and so 
on. Sometimes the individual savings are relatively small, but 
put together in a carefully planned effort to reduce over-all costs, 
they can significantly influence the institution’s annual budget. 

Determining the Objectives of our Institutions—Let us take a 
sharp look at this matter of objectives. What kind of institution 
do we wish to have by 1965 Should we devote our major efforts 
to pioneering in new programs and new ideas which other insti- 
tutions can follow? Shall we place major emphasis on faculty 
research? Should we invest the resources of our college in the 
preparation of teachers for other institutions? In general, what 
role are we best qualified to play over the next several years? 

One of the most important questions in determining objectives 
is the matter of size. All of you are familiar, I am sure, with 
statements which have been made by college presidents during 
the past two or three years running somewhat as follows: ‘‘We 
shall not expand beyond our present size.’’. . . ‘‘If we grow be- 
yond our present size, significant educational values will be lost.’’ 
...‘*We shall not be pressured into expanding beyond our pres- 
ent enrolment.’’. . . ‘‘We think we are already as big as a small 
college should be.’?’ A U.S. News and World Report survey last 
June revealed that of 76 private colleges questioned, eighteen 
have determined that they will not expand and will grow less 
than 10 per cent. Some of these positions were taken after the 
college president, his board and key faculty members and ad- 
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ministrators had carefully analyzed their present role, made 
realistic projections about the type of institution they wish to 
have in 1965 and considered carefully the mounting pressures 
they will have to face from alumni, the community and the 
nation. 

On the other hand, some of these ‘‘policies’’ have apparently 
been set without a full exploration of the consequences. As you 
know, Professor Robert Merry and I are involved in an extra- 
curricular activity called The Institute for College and Univer- 
sity Administrators. For the past three years we have con- 
ducted one-week institutes for college presidents, in which the 
participants study, analyze and discuss cases describing problems 
which have actually been faced by college presidents. 

One of these cases describes a small college whose president and 
board have determined that they will not allow their institution 
to grow beyond its present size. We invariably find that several 
of the presidents make flat-footed statements in the course of dis- 
cussion of this case to the effect that their own small, private, 
liberal arts college too will not expand. When queried about the 
analysis which led to this conclusion, few can stand up to the 
sharp questions asked by their colleagues, such as: ‘‘ What evi- 
dence is there that quality is a function of size?’’.. . ‘‘Is size 
really the basic question; isn’t the ability of an institution to 
carry out its objectives actually determined by the organizational 
structure of its faculty?’’ . . . ‘‘Would you rather have your 
son sit in the classroom 100 feet away from a world-renowned 
professor or 10 feet away from a mediocre one?’’... ‘‘ With a 
student-centered curriculum, a well-stocked library and well- 
equipped laboratories, are small-sized classes, run on a conven- 
tional academic calendar, essential?’’ . . . ‘‘By closing off all 
possibility of growth now, are we not discounting all future ex- 
perimentation and new ventures in education—the selection and 
segregation of gifted students; new teaching techniques which 
balance closed-circuit TV with discussion-type sessions; new aca- 
demic calendars which stagger classroom work, independent study 
off campus, and vacation time between two full student bodies?’’ 
... It has been something of a revelation to discover the kinds 
of questions which had been explored or, more importantly, had 
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not been explored, before some presidents publicly avowed that 
their institutions would not grow beyond their present size. 

It almost goes without saying that a major policy statement 
setting forth objectives in this matter of size will affect the atti- 
tudes of alumni, members of the local community, business lead- 
ers and the general public. Such pronouncements moreover can 
—though not necessarily will—affect future fund-raising activi- 
ties of the institution. Alumni of high-quality institutions are 
usually enthusiastic about efforts to keep standards high and the 
college small and intimate. Will the individual alumnus feel as 
happy about this policy when his own son or daughter is denied 
admission? Will he continue to give generously to the alumni 
fund? What happens when more and more alumni, year after 
year, receive disappointing news from the admissions office ? 

At the present time the major sources of support for private 
colleges and universities are alumni, business corporations, foun- 
dations, citizens in local communities and a few other non-alumni 
friends. But this combination is not in automatic balance, for 
alumni support is becoming the keystone of the structure. For 
example, more and more business leaders and foundation execu- 
tives seem inclined to look at the amount of support given an in- 
stitution by its alumni as an indication of the dynamic quality 
of the college’s program. James C. Worthy, Vice President of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, said in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Management Association in January: ‘‘Some companies are 
paying particular attention to the efforts the schools are making 
to strengthen the support of their alumni. If those with the 
closest personal ties to a school, those who have benefited most 
from what it has to offer, are supporting it in only a lukewarm 
or half-hearted fashion, why should business be expected to as- 
sume a major part of the burden?”’ 

The Corporate Alumnus Program, which was introduced by 
the General Electric Company three years ago, has been adopted 
by 38 other major corporations. In addition, at least six or eight 
more corporations are currently developing programs to match 
the gifts of employees. These programs will continue to increase 
in number because they are easy to administer. Furthermore 
they relieve corporation executives from the burden of singling 
out individual institutions from the more than 1800 colleges and 
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universities in need of help. As a result, the gifts of alumni will 
play an increasingly important role in determining the amount 
of corporate support the college or university will receive. 

In making plans to secure corporate support in the years ahead, 
we should take into account the kinds of pressure which are being 
brought to bear on business leaders. The rapidly growing uni- 
versities will argue that they deserve a major slice of corporate 
gifts because they are turning out 8,000 to 10,000 engineers, busi- 
ness administrators and other specialists while smaller colleges 
are graduating from 100 to 400 seniors, many of whom will go on 
to graduate or professional schools and not into business. In 
addition, many of these rapidly growing institutions are located 
side-by-side with major corporations. We are all familiar with 
the expanding urban university that has attracted extraordinarily 
large support from business corporations and influential citizens 
with the argument that they were developing a resource for grow- 
ing numbers of students and adults in the local area. The efforts 
of these more aggressive institutions will become increasingly 
difficult for small institutions to match if the businessmen and 
community leaders who influence corporate giving are not fully 
convinced that the men and women who attend the private col- 
leges that have been kept small are truly broader or better think- 
ers than their contemporaries from large schools. 

If we decide to resist the pressure to expand, we must be aware 
that we are giving up one of our major arguments for business 
and community support. Growth charts, which reveal in graphic 
form that an ever-increasing number of young men and women, 
business executives and other adults in the community are bene- 
fiting from the resources of an educational institution, make a 
strong impression on the potential giver. Growth and expand- 
ing services give evidence to most business leaders that an insti- 
tution is dynamic. If we are determined to stay small, we must 
ask ourselves what there is that is dynamic about our institution. 
What makes our institution so unique that the alumnus whose son 
or daughter is turned down will continue to support us with his 
dollars and his influence in the community? We must be certain 
that the quality we are endeavoring to maintain is indeed quality. 
We must be able to measure the effectiveness of our educational 
program and prove that our standards are higher, that the stu- 
dents we are preparing are receiving a better education than they 
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would elsewhere and that our contributions to the community 
and the nation are significant. 

In probing the fundamental issues of this matter of growth, 
we might well be helped to sounder answers by conversations 
with those whose orientation is different from ours. The intro- 
duction of contrasting and often conflicting points of view can 
be very revealing and may well show up chinks in our armor, or 
new ways of meeting problems, which we had never considered 
before. Unfortunately too many of these discussions today are 
taking place among people from similar colleges, from the same 
geographical area and with similar sources of support. Not too 
many of us are willing to put our most cherished ideas about 
education and the development of young people to the test of 
arguing them out with those who hold sharply opposing views. 
Last spring I heard a dean from a well-known eastern institution 
remark: ‘‘I prefer to bat my problems around with the other 
deans in the Ivy League than attend those meetings where all 
types of people are represented.’’ 

Necessity of Convincing our ‘‘ Publics’’—There are many argu- 
ments and generalizations about types of education and about the 
size and climate of educational institutions which we in the pro- 
fession use and understand. But do the businessmen, the legis- 
lators, the general public and even our own alumni understand 
our arguments? How would you reply to the businessman who 
asks you, for example: ‘‘ Why do you need more buildings at this 
time when you operate your physical plant only eight or nine 
months a year and for less than half a day at that? I operate my 
plant 24 hours a day, six days a week, and maintenance men serv- 
ice the equipment on the seventh. Can you justify additional 
costly, well-equipped laboratories, classrooms and dormitories 
when you are using what you have now on only a part-time 
basis?’’ Notice that he has not insisted that faculty resources 
be stretched beyond their present utilization. Any arguments 
based on the traditional academic calendar may fall on deaf ears, 
particularly if the businessman has seen the other institutions 
undertake dynamic new programs without any apparent sacrifice 
of quality. Furthermore are we really faced with an inherent 
conflict between quality and quantity? 

Out of such discussion can come new ideas, like the 
plus-work prograins”’ 


“é 


study- 
which allow a college to accommodate two 
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full-sized student bodies without increasing their physical facili- 
ties. Antioch College already has such a system. One half of 
their students are on campus at any given time, while the other 
half are working or doing research in some thirty states. 
Students periodically change places and draw on these experi- 
ences in written reports and classroom discussions in all courses. 
As President Samuel Gould has observed, ‘‘This type of program 
requires some substantial sacrifices on the part of the faculty, 
students and administration, but the program has been well worth 
the effort and the cost.’’ Antioch also offers an opportunity to 
the student to spend one of his five years studying abroad. Ar- 
rangements have been made with eight foreign institutions to 
permit Antioch students to take a full year’s program abroad. 
This has already allowed the college to expand its size by an ad- 
ditional twenty per cent without affecting the size of the faculty 
or campus facilities. 

The colleges and universities of California, already well ex- 
perienced in the problems of a rapidly growing population and 
economy, have taken some unique steps which are well worth our 
consideration. Many of you will be familiar with the Associated 
Colleges of Claremont—Claremont Men’s College, Claremont 
Graduate School, Pomona, Scripps and the recently created Har- 
vey Mudd College—which share such facilities as a library with 
over a quarter of a million bound volumes, an excellently equipped 
science building, medical facilities, an auditorium seating more 
than 2,500 people and joint business offices. Each college can 
remain small with its own distinct personality and yet share in 
the advantages of larger universities. 

Another interesting development has been the expansion of the 
University of California system. My California friends tell me 
that few top-flight students in the state were interested in attend- 
in Santa Barbara State College until it became the eighth campus 
of the University of California. It would not be surprising if 
in 1965 several of our major private universities had taken over 
as ‘‘ wholly owned subsidiaries’’ some smaller institutions which 
at the present time are carrying other names. 

Colleges and universities with original ideas on how to meet the 
needs of our expanding population without diluting the quality 
of their educational programs will attract alumni, corporation, 
foundation and community support. As their resources grow 
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through such support and as their tuition income increases from 
expanding student bodies, these colleges and universities will also 
be in a position to attract the strongest faculty members in the 
United States—not only because of their salary scales but because 
of their vitality. Faculty members with vigor and imagination 
demand a creative institutional climate, characterized by experi- 
mental programs, constant re-examination of activities and 
imaginative, courageous planning, 

But the question of size, with all its ramifications, is only one 
of the elements in a pattern of objectives. How much should we 
do to meet the desire of more and more adults for the resources 
of our institution? Ought we to provide for a ‘‘continuous edu- 
cational voyage’’ for our alumni? Should we participate in over- 
seas programs and, if so, to what extent? One of our most vital 
responsibilities as college administrators is to think through ques- 
tions like these, and the description I have just given of the prob- 
lem of size is an example of the process we must undertake with 
each of these areas of objectives. 

Unfortunately however setting the objectives is not the end of 
the line. For one thing, we have to convince our alumni, our 
business friends and the general public that they are sound and 
worthy of support. This in itself is a major educational effort. 

But, more important, we have to remember the kind of society 
in which we live—and here I come back full circle to the point 
where I started. It is changing fast and will continue to do so. 
The objectives which are sound today will be outdated tomorrow. 
Thus, like long-range planning in business, the setting of pur- 
poses must be a continuing effort. As President Dickey of Dart- 
mouth once said, the vitality of an institution can be measured 
by the constant refinement and development of its objectives. If 
they ever become crystallized and set, you can be sure that organ- 
izational rigor mortis is setting in. We must all be aware that 
what is unique about our institution right now may not be at all 
unique in 1965. What is considered a high-quality institution 
in 1957 may be one that has lost much ground to others by 1965. 

For all of us in education, the years immediately ahead provide 
a magnificent opportunity to test well-worn educational tradi- 
tions, to venture out into bold new experiments and to demon- 
strate to the American people the vital character of our institu- 
tions. I have no doubt that we shall meet this challenge. 





THE ARTS PROGRAM COMES OF AGE 


NORWOOD BAKER 
DIRECTOR 


WENTY-ONE years have passed since the Arts Program of 

the Association of American Colleges was inaugurated. As 
this agency comes of age, a brief survey of its experimental be- 
ginnings and later developments may be appropriate. 

Questions which must cross the minds of many people when 
they first hear of the Arts Program are: ‘‘What is it?’’ and 
‘‘What are its benefits to the participating colleges?’’ 

The idea for this endeavor was conceived in 1935 by Frederick 
P. Keppel, then president of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and Eric T. Clarke, at that time musie adviser to the Cor- 
poration. They considered the Association of American Colleges 
to be the organization best fitted to sponsor the program, which 
had as its stated purpose: ‘‘To stimulate interest in music and 
other arts as a part of higher general education.”’ 

In presenting the plan Dr. Keppel announced a three-year 
grant of $51,500 from the Carnegie Corporation. The Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in 1936, gave complete endorsement 
to the experimental program. Success of the activity is evi- 
denced by the fact that two additional grants were received, 
bringing the total to $153,500. This amount met the operating 
expenses for ten years. 

With the termination of outside financial assistance, members 
of the Association of American Colleges voted to supply oper- 
ating expenses and establish the Arts Program on a permanent 
basis. Fees and honoraria were increased (to provide a com- 
mission on each visit), and membership dues in the Association 
were raised. 

In the belief that the first concern of this new agency should 
be music, its prime function from 1936 to 1940 was to secure con- 
eért artists of high cultural as well as musical standing and offer 
them to colleges on a visitation plan. In addition to presenting 
programs which contained many features unobtainable through 
regular commercial channels, these visitors sought to stimulate 
interest in music as an important part of liberal education. This 
pioneer movement, exclusively for colleges, was called the ‘‘Con- 
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cert Project.’’ The idea, as fulfilled by carefully selected mu- 
sicians, played a useful role toward coordinating educational 
thinking and planning at a time when departmental functions 
were undergoing considerable revision. 

Advancing with new educational concepts, the original plan 
was enlarged to keep pace with broader demands which came 
from both large and small campuses. Lecturers in the fine arts, 
the humanities and the sciences were added, and the name of the 
project was changed to the ‘‘Arts Program.’’ From the begin- 
ning this venture was primarily a cooperative program among 
member institutions. 

A number of highly competent men and women who agreed to 
take an active part in the work were drawn from college faculties 
and allied institutions. Administrators cooperated by granting 
brief leaves with continued salary, which made it possible to offer 
these visitors at a cost to the colleges they visited of modest hon- 
oraria plus a share of the traveling expenses of the entire tour. 
Success was immediate and enthusiastic reports came from the 
colleges and from the persons who made the tours. The colleges 
were thus helped to fulfill their cultural responsibilities to their 
students at a time when their budgets tempted them to prune 
expenditures. Even today this is a valuable feature of the Arts 
Program. 

Through the services given by these skilled faculty people to 
colleges other than their own, the program of the host institution 
is enriched and the visitors themselves are provided with new 
audiences and enlarged outlets for their creative talents. 

The Arts Program makes its unique contribution to liberal 
education through the planned visit. A visitor who spends two 
or three days on a campus has leisurely and informal contacts 
with faculty members and students during which he has an op- 
portunity to present his ideas. Moreover his visit involves some 
demonstration of his technique and approach. When this evokes 
enthusiasm and critical discussion, a more favorable climate for 
change and experimentation often emerges. Over 650 colleges 
have benefited from the program. Students have been awak- 
ened, discussion initiated and imagination stimulated. 

An artist or lecturer who makes a single appearance certainly 
contributes something of value to any college community. But 
oft-repeated testimony of students and faculty members is con- 
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vincing evidence that the visitor who remains on campus for two 
or three days contributes something considerably more valuable. 
He is available for question and answer periods; he attends 
classes and participates in the informal aspects of campus life. 
This reduction of social distance frequently brings the visitor in 
contact with students who would never appear at a public lecture 
or recital. Quite often the impact of a visitor’s personality upon 
students opens up new channels of motivation for intellectual and 
aesthetic growth. The colleges have a responsibility for encour- 
aging this type of growth and need assistance in mobilizing the 
resources to discharge it. 

For encouragement in this direction and for further expansion 
of the Arts Program, the Charles E. Culpeper Foundation has 
provided an annual grant of $5,000, starting with 1956. 

There is considerable evidence on many campuses of a marked 
upsurge of interest in philosophy, comparative religion, theology, 
contemporary history and literature, and the philosophy of his- 
tory. To these must be added an obvious interest in science— 
particularly in its ethical implications. This manifold interest 
presents an unparalleled opportunity for liberal education to 
make good its claims, and especially for professors working in 
philosophy, religion and the humanities to make their subject 
matter relevant to our times. 

One method proposed for the achievement of this objective is 
the planning, through the Arts Program office, of campus visits 
by distinguished scholars from this country and abroad. In 1957 
a three-year grant was made to the Association of American Col- 
leges by the Danforth Foundation ‘‘for the purpose of strength- 
ening the intellectual, religious and cultural aspects of liberal 
education in the United States.’’ In the initial operation, a total 
of 48 visits of two to five days’ duration by an English theologian, 
an American scientist and an historian from Oxford University 
have been arranged. Participants are Dr. John S. Whale, Dr. 
Arthur Holly Compton and Dr. Marjorie Reeves. Eight to ten 
additional visitors will be available during 1958-59. 

With expanded activities and changes in emphases, what has 
happened to music—the first concern of the agency? It has con- 
tinued as the major interest since the inception of the Arts Pro- 
gram. In this field also, plans for the future are encouraging. 

Beginning with the fall of 1958 the Arts Program, in coopera- 
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tion with the Coolidge Foundation, of the Library of Congress, 
will be actively engaged in a three-year project designed to pro- 
mote chamber music. At first, activities will be confined to a 
small area—perhaps no more than three states—but if the re- 
sponse warrants expansion, an additional subvention will be 
sought for that purpose. Upon acceptance of proper application 
within the area, the Coolidge Foundation proposes to assist col- 
leges which are sincerely interested in securing well-known en- 
sembles for two-day visits; its aid will be directed mainly to those 
institutions which cannot afford the entire cost of such campus 
visitors. Inquiries should be addressed to the office of the Arts 
Program, 120 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

In spite of obstacles, many of which have been created by wars 
and international uncertainties, the Arts Program has for 21 
years continued to bring to liberal education those cultural values 
which tend to be set aside in times of world crises. An experi- 
enced agency, such as the Arts Program, will always be valuable 
to colleges and universities which offer more than lip service to 
the cause of liberal education. The Association of American 
Colleges is the organization uniquely equipped to offer the needed 
assistance and guidance. Rigid standards adhered to by its Arts 
Program in selecting and screening campus visitors give assur- 
ance to colleges that all offerings will be educational in content 
and dynamic in presentation. 

No report on progressive accomplishments can be complete 
which fails to pay tribute to the effective contribution made by 
the visitors. Each year, for 21 years, many gifted men and 
women have liberally shared their talents, training and experi- 
ences with students and faculty members. To mention all is 
impossible within the limits of this report; to record some by 
name would mean that too many of them would fail to receive the 
appreciation that all deserve. 

The Arts Program has never been a bureau through which 
‘‘entertainment’’ in the popular sense can be obtained. Nor has 
it ever considered itself a project for saving the arts and the 
humanities, for they are concerned with universal and eternal 
values. But it is an attempt to meet the needs of people who 
suffer from spiritual and aesthetic malnutrition in the midst of 
plenty. 





ONE-WAY STREET OR TWO? 


J. WHITNEY BUNTING 
CONSULTANT, EDUCATIONAL AND CORPORATE SUPPORT RESEARCH 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ECENTLY the educational research component of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company undertook a survey of more than 
150 college and university presidents on the most important 
problems to be encountered by higher education in the United 
States during the next twenty years. One hundred ten responded 
and their replies are clear indication that academic executives, 
with all their present problems, are giving real thought to those 
of the future. 

Most of the problems faced stem either from the anticipated 
enrolment bulge, or from the prospect of academic budgets with 
inflated costs of goods and services, or both. Ample evidence 
now exists that both problems will continue to face the leaders 
of education for some years. But even more disturbing ap- 
peared to be the problem of obtaining and retaining a competent 
faculty. 

Where to find the professors of tomorrow is a critical issue on 
the college campus. For some time now it has been increasingly 
difficult to locate top teachers in the areas of mathematics and 
science. It is beginning to be equally difficult to find economists, 
sociologists, business administration professors and the like. 
What has happened to the respectable and honored profession of 
teaching that it no longer appeals to the dedicated scholar? 
Many presidents point to the low salary scales of many colleges 
as the most serious cause. This is particularly true of the younger 
graduate who, at a time of career choice, may choose either to 
teach or to enter a professional or business career. At this point 
the lure of salary is particularly strong. And the question of 
prestige and recognition is important. Since the American pub- 
lic has placed such a high degree of importance upon dollar 
earnings as a criterion of ‘‘success in life,’’ young college gradu- 
ates now accept a high salary offer as indicative of their arrival 
at an honored and socially accepted plateau. This of course is a 
far cry from the past distinction that was accorded the graduate 
with the offer of a college or university instructorship. Perhaps 
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what is needed is a genuine public reappraisal of American stand- 
ards of value. 

An even more disturbing aspect of the presidents’ reaction to 
the problem of teacher supply was the charge that industry is 
‘*pirating’’ top talent from the campus for professional or man- 
agement tasks in industry. Again the lure is salary, and many 
presidents openly decried the inability of their institutions to 
match industrial salary offers, even with the ‘‘psychic income”’ 
the teaching profession counted in. They pointed out that the 
loss of such talent from the classroom will tend to dry up the 
supply of educated manpower that industary will certainly need 
in the decades ahead. 

There is probably much truth in these allegations, for indus- 
tries across the nation have many former college professors on 
their payrolls. It is not the entire story, however, and there are 
other facts that should be considered such as the return-flow, if 
any, of educated manpower to the college campus. Is there any 
movement of trained personnel from industrial positions to teach- 
ing and research appointments in American colleges and uni- 
versities ? 

The Educational and Corporate Support Research office of 
General Electric has been interested in this problem of reverse 
talent-flow for several years. Results of certain research studies 
have provided some of the answers, although they are pertinent 
only to the General Electric Company and do not necessarily 
apply with the same force to other American companies. 

Two years ago a complete study of the General Electric pro- 
gram of graduate fellowships was undertaken. A great deal of 
information was developed both about the program itself and 
about the careers now being pursued by former award recipients. 
This fellowship program, incidentally, has been in existence 
since 1923 and has been refined and expanded several times 
during its history. This study revealed that six out of every ten 
persons who pursued graduate training under a General Elec- 
tric grant were employed by colleges and universities. No pres- 
sure has ever been exerted upon fellowship holders as a con- 
dition of the award to enter General Electric Company service. 
It is valid to assume that over the years a portion of these indi- 
viduals now teaching might have been financially unable to pur- 
sue the necessary graduate training. 
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More recently, in early 1957, another research study was 
undertaken, entitled ‘‘Why They Left General Electric.’’ This 
study sought to unearth the reasons for the loss of educated 
manpower that had been employed by the company in managerial 
and professional assignments. With recruiting competition keen, 
this type of information seemed necessary so that retention of 
employees might be assured to the fullest extent possible. All 
former college-graduate employees who had left the company 
service during the past five years were surveyed by question- 
naires. Since many addresses were not available in the com- 
pany records, alumni and placement officers at the colleges sup- 
plied the most recent records of residence. Without this 
cooperation the survey might not have been possible. 

Replies received were most informative both as to where the 
educated personnel went and why they left. The chief interest 
here lies in the destination of college-trained employees of Gen- 
eral Electric when they left the company. It was already known 
that some had entered teaching and academic employment, yet 
the over-all percentage that chose college life over an industrial 
eareer was illuminating. 


As might be expected in a company of the character of General 
Electric, with a heavy accent on science and research, the sample 
included holders of bachelor, master and doctoral degrees. Thus 
all levels of scholarship experience were included. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of individuals in each degree 
category: 


Degree Per cent of Total 
Bachelors 74.1 
Masters 20.7 
Doctors 
Law 
Medicine 
No Reply 
Sixty-nine and one half per cent of the nee ae had been 
employed by the company for five years or less. Six per cent 
had been employed more than ten years. Two thirds had per- 
formed technical work for the company; the balance had been 
in non-technical positions. 
Of the group surveyed, over 32 per cent of those holding doc- 
tor’s degrees entered educational pursuits and over twenty per 
cent of those holding master’s degrees followed the same course. 
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As might be expected, a considerably smaller percentage of 
bachelor’s degree holders entered education. But an impressive 
number of the latter group signified that they planned to pursue 
further graduate training. 

On the basis of the sample studied in this survey, the following 
table shows the average number of persons in each degree class 
leaving the company each year for academic duties: 


Average Annual Number 
Degree Class Leaving for 
Academic Life 
Bachelors 44 
Masters 35 
Doctors 10 
Other—Law, Medicine, etc. 1 


Total 90 


In addition, an average of 112 college graduates left the com- 
pany for work towards advanced academic degrees and potential 
teaching careers. Thus of those who leave the employ of the 
company, reliable facts now indicate that many choose education 
as their career. 

An additional study, now under way, should shed even more 
light upon the flow of teaching talent from industry to the col- 
lege campus. Here an attempt is being made to ascertain the 
exact number of professional and managerial employees of the 
company who are conducting courses for educational institutions 
on a part-time basis. Although figures are far from complete, 
there is ample evidence that many company employees are shar- 
ing their knowledge and experience with students at both college 
and high school levels. This recognition of the importance of an 
adequate faculty supply for the maintenance of a continued flow 
of educated manpower should be gratifying to educators and 
industrialists alike. 

Industry does recognize the vital role that good teaching plays 
in the economic, social and political health of the nation. It is 
particularly gratified when it can demonstrate by statistical data 
that the flow of educated manpower is not a one-way affair. 
There is now ample evidence, in the operations of one company 
at least, that manpower flows in both directions and that even 
the sacrifice of earning power will not deter the dedicated teacher 
from academic life. 





THE ALUMNUS AND HIS ALMA MATER 


JOHN 8S. DIEKHOFF 
DEAN, CLEVELAND COLLEGE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


HE figures of speech with which we express the relationship 

between the student or graduate and his college are peculiarly 
descriptive. We speak of our Alma Mater. We say the school 
is ‘‘in loco parentis.’’ There is significance of course in the fact 
that we say both these things in Latin, even though many of us 
have never studied Latin and almost all of us have forgotten 
such Latin as we may have learned. For the use of the learned 
language limits somewhat the area in which the school stands 
‘*in the place of the parent.’’ Nevertheless we do speak of the 
school as standing in the place of the parent, and in particular 
we think of her as the fostering mother. 

Alma mater, the fostering mother, provides sustenance; ex- 
plicitly, to foster means to promote growth. The reference is 
not to the college dining room but to the library, the classroom, 
the laboratory. For the growth referred to is intellectual growth, 
as our use of the learned language indicates. There are other 
surrogates for parents. Nurses and nursemaids, governesses and 
bear-leaders, baby-sitters and TV sets, policemen and army ser- 
geants in different ways stand in loco parentis and perform par- 
ticular parental duties delegated to them. It is the school that 
stands in loco parentis in the function of teaching, and the uni- 
versity is the school that assumes the parental function of teach- 
ing advanced skills and abstruse knowledge. 

This is not the moving-picture version of a college. In the 
movies the college or university seems only to fulfill the parental 
function of organizing and supervising play or (if it is coeduca- 
tional) the still more important parental function of match- 
making. 

Many an alumni reunion has confirmed the moving-picture 
image. The alumnus at play on the old campus has confused the 
maternal roles, however. He has attributed to the university 
the maternal role of supervisor of play, not the teaching role— 
the role of handing on the family mores and traditions, the in- 
herited knowledge and skills. The playboy alumnus is wrong. 
Alma mater performs the maternal function of teaching, of pro- 
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viding sustenance—food for thought—of promoting intellectual 
growth. There are other things that she does, but this is her 
chief task and it is with reference to this maternal role that the 
alumnus should think of her first. 

The analogy between school and mother goes a long way but 
it stops far short of the point at which the school undertakes all 
the maternal roles. Children are dependent on parents and on 
schools, and as they grow older the dependence decreases. But 
not easily. The child fights for his freedom; the parent struggles 
to maintain control. The student fights for his freedom, and the 
university is reluctant to let him have it. Father knows that 
father knows best, and so does the faculty. Neither parent nor 
school easily recognizes the growing maturity of the dependent. 
The eighty-year-old mother still introduces her sixty-year-old 
son as ‘‘my oldest boy,’’ and in some part still thinks of him as 
a promising boy. Sometimes the university also accepts the mov- 
ing-picture image of itself and regards its alumnus as a child to 
be entertained with childish things. It cannot believe that the 
student of yesterday has grown into the self-sufficient man of 
today. 

Each generation must win its independence from the older gen- 
eration, but independence is not the same as indifference. There 
comes a point at which the young man gets a job, finds himself a 
wife, moves out of the parental home, fathers a family and de- 
pends primarily upon his wife, not on his parents, for help in 
making decisions. So for the young woman. She too finds job, 
spouse, children dependent on her and has a new collaborator in 
decision-making. But their independence as adults does not 
mean indifference to their own parents. Neither does the inde- 
pendence of the alumnus mean indifference to his siblings—i.e., 
his classmates and his older and young fellow-alumni. 

There is another point to the analogy. There comes a time 
when the pattern of dependency is reversed. The older genera- 
tion finds itself dependent on the younger—on its children—for 
eare, for comfort and for sustenance. So does the university. 
As its graduates grow into independence and fuller intellectual 
maturity, the university finds itself dependent on them for care, 
comfort and sustenance—and it is somewhat less shy than many 
natural parents in admitting the need and in asking for help. 
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Finally the university is dependent on her children, as natural 
parents are not, for securing other children. 

But I am more concerned with the limits of the analogy than 
with the extent of it. The university like other schools stands 
in loco parentis because it assumes (or has delegated to it) part 
of the parental function of teaching. More particularly, it is 
the school specially responsible for teaching advanced skills and 
abstruse knowledge. If we do not sentimentalize our relationship 
to the university, we shall see that what the alumnus owes to the 
university is the final formal development of his intellectual 
capacity. And the members of an alumni association are related 
to one another by virtue of common intellectual experiences, in- 
terests and capacivies. Intellectual children of a common intel- 
lectual fostering mother, they may enjoy together the social life 
of the mind. 

Classmates have other things in common of course. They have 
shared experiences not all of which were intellectual. And alumni 
who were not classmates have had comparable experiences in a 
common setting. The social life of an alumni association will 
not be exclusively or self-righteously intellectual. There will be 
and there should be alumni association dances, dinners, luncheons, 
theater parties—any of the occasions that like-minded people 
may enjoy together. But throughout it all the appropriate basis 
for companionship is like-mindedness. 

Again I must guard against misunderstanding. To say that 
college graduates are like-minded does not mean that they agree 
with one another. It means rather that they share with one 
another (and with others who are graduates of other universities, 
and with many others who are not graduates at all) common in- 
terests, common knowledge of our cultural heritage, common 
habits of inquiry, a developed capacity to live rationally and 
sporadic resolutions to do it. 

The graduates of the same university do not always have, but 
ought to have, one other thing in common: a claim on their alma 
mater for periodic stimulus to the life of the mind. The alumnus 
needs intellectual stimulus, and the faculty agree that he needs 
it. The failure of education to wear well is a standard complaint 
of the faculty. In addition to this complaint that education 
wears out, the alumnus also complains (quite rightly) that he 
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never had a complete education. Who ever did? The alumnus 
says it this way: ‘‘There were many subjects I wanted to study 
when I was in school but I didn’t have time.’’ The university 
says—someone always says it at commencement—‘‘We expect 
our graduates to retain their curiosity throughout their lives, 
and of course we are here to help.’’ 

And yet not very much happens. The alumnus is busy—busy 
making a living, busy with his family, busy in his community, 
busy with his private affairs—and he does not quite find energy 
to go back to his university to study. And if he does, the uni- 
versity, which is also busy—busy making a living, busy with its 
family of students, busy in the community, busy with its uni- 
versity affairs—says: ‘‘Weleome home. The undergraduate 
courses you didn’t take are still here. Of course they are de- 
signed primarily for youngsters who are full-time students, and 
they are scheduled at hours convenient to the faculty. You are 
not a youngster, and you cannot be a full-time student, and you 
can’t come when the courses are scheduled, but if you could you 
would be weleome. Why don’t you come to a football game next 
fall?’’ Or the university says: ‘‘Welecome! You are a college 
graduate. Come to the graduate school. Of course what you 
want is not another degree, and what you want to study is what 
you failed to study as an undergraduate, and you aren’t eligible 
for graduate courses outside your major, but we would be glad 
to have you in the graduate school if you were eligible and 
wanted to study what you are already competent in. Why don’t 
you come to a football game next fall?’’ 

The alumni association also says ‘‘Welcome.’’ Its members 
recognize their siblings and welcome them to a continuing asso- 
ciation, and a football game. But football is not the most logical 
basis for an alumni association. The important thing about an 
alumni association is that its members have a common intellectual 
fostering mother. It is an association of like-minded people, 
related to one another in so far as they are men of thought, by 
virtue of common intellectual experiences, interests and capaci- 
ties, common knowledge of our cultural heritage, common habits 
of inquiry, capacity and periodic resolution to live rationally. 
Appropriately then it should be primarily an association for in- 
tellectual stimulus. 
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Can it be? It can if Alma Mater has developed in her foster 
children the qualities I have attributed to them. Are there col- 
lege graduates who have retained something of their undergrad”- 
ate curiosity? Who want to know how our knowledge of science 
has advanced in the past decade or two and what these advances 
means to us and our lives? Who want to know how the society in 
which we live has changed and is changing? Who want more of 
the insights into human nature that are peculiar to literature 
and the arts? Who know that there is little learning without 
effort and who are willing to make the effort? Are there gradu- 
ates who wish to recapture the delight of disinterested study and 
discussion? If there are, there is an opportunity to build a 
social life of the mind; and to build a social life of the mind is 
the logical responsibility of an alumni association. It is the uni- 
versity’s responsibility too. 

I am not proposing lifelong schooling. The alumnus has won 
his independence from the university. The diploma says so, and 
the university by awarding the diploma has in effect guaranteed 
that its graduate is now capable of self-education and ready to 
take his place in the society of educated men. But there are occa- 
sions in the life of every man (or woman) when he has a peculiar 
need for new learning. He may be ready for promotion on his 
job and he may wish to prepare for it. He may have new respon- 
sibilities in the community as he grows older and more successful 
and takes a more prominent place in the community. He may 
find that television is not a sufficient resource for the fruitful use 
of growing leisure. In short he may want guidance in some par- 
ticular field of study, for professional, civic or personal reasons. 
The university should be ready to help in this intermittent need 
for education. 

I think I have not been unfair in accusing universities and 
colleges of neglecting the intellectual welfare of their graduates. 
Typically, I think they do neglect it. There are exceptions of 
course. There are alumni seminars and lecture programs sched- 
uled during commencement week, when graduates return to the 
campus. There are quarterly journals to which alumni are 
urged to subscribe. There are presidential letters on develop- 
ments in the university and a few newsletters on developments 
in the world of learning. I know of one or two attempts by 
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alumni and their alma maters to sponsor classes and study groups 
especially for graduates. But I do not know of enough. For 
there are a great many more universities and colleges—all those 
in urban settings—which could undertake special programs of 
continuing education for their graduates and for the graduates 
of other universities who live in their communities 

The alumni themselves better than anyone else can help the 
university define the intellectual and cultural interests of college 
graduates—interests that the university can serve most appro- 
priately and most effectively. The alumni a3sociation is pre- 
eminently the right agency to undertake the education of the 
university faculty and administration in this area. It is the or- 
ganization in which alumni are joined together and through 
which the university may most readily communicate with alumni 
and alumni with the university. 

Since the universities, then, like aged parents, are dependent 
on their intellectual offspring, I hope their offspring will rally 
round. I should like to see alumni associations of American col- 
leges recognize education to be their leading activity. If they 
do, they can plan with their universities, especially with urban 
universities, a variety of opportunities for the continuing intel- 
lectual growth of their members. It will not be the first time 
that offspring have recalled their parents to their duty. 





LEADING AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
RETIRED PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


HICH are America’s leading graduate schools? Has their 

ranking changed significantly in the past quarter century? 
Which are outstanding in particular fields, such as history, chem- 
istry or psychology ? 

These questions are particularly important today in view of 
the assurance that the number of college students in the United 
States will at least double in the next ten or fifteen years with 
the resultant need for doubling the number of competent faculty 
members to meet this vastly increased enrolment. Such new 
faculty members, for the most part, must be the products of our 
graduate schools. Can these schools produce enough to meet the 
needs in the different fields? Which institutions are best pre- 
pared to meet these needs? 

Clarence H. Faust, Vice President of the Ford Foundation, 
recently predicted that in 1970 the proportion of faculty mem- 
bers with earned doctor’s degrees in American colleges and uni- 
versities will be only half as large as it is today, ‘‘unless there 
is some unforeseeable expansion of graduate schools.’” 

Unquestionably the best qualitative judgments on outstanding 
graduate schools in the principal fields of advanced scholarship 
were obtained a quarter of a century ago by a special committee 
on graduate instruction appointed by the American Council on 
Education. More than 2000 specialists in 35 fields of study ex- 
pressed their judgments regarding the institutions which were 
most outstanding for graduate work in their particular fields. 

For example, 59 of the leading historians of the country, care- 
fully selected for the purpose by officers of the American His- 
torical Association, designated by a majority vote 26 graduate 
schools each of which, in their judgment, had staff and equip- 
ment adequate to prepare candidates for the doctorate in history, 
and named eight of these schools as of the highest rank. Similar 
determinations were made by scholars in the 34 other fields who 

1‘* Rising Enrolments and Effective Use of Faculty Rescurces,’’ Clarence 
H. Faust, Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1957, p. 257. 
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were selected by officers of the appropriate national professional 
organizations. 

Names of all the judges and of the institutions which they thus 
selected were published by the American Council on Education 
in The Educational Record, April 1934, pp. 192-234. In this 
report however no summaries were made to show which institu- 
tions were outstanding in all fields combined nor to rank the 
institutions in any order of excellence. 

An analysis and summary based upon the committee’s report 
was made by Edwin R. Embree in an article ‘‘In Order of Their 
Eminence’’ in the Atlantic Monthly for June 1935, and another 
by the present writer in School and Society for 2 June 1934 and 
in the Atlantic Monthly for December 1935. Mr. Embree, using 
a somewhat arbitrary reclassification and combination of fields 
of study, derived a ranking of the eleven most distinguished uni- 
versities for graduate study, his first five being, in order, Har- 
vard, Chicago, Columbia, California and Yale, with Wisconsin 
tenth. The present writer, following more closely the classifica- 
tion of the American Council’s committee, found the order of the 
first five to be Harvard, California, Columbia, Wisconsin and 
Chicago, with Yale seventh. 

The object of the present article is not to argue the merits of 
the two methods of grouping, but to investigate some of the 
changes that have taken place in the quarter century since the 
judgments of the American Council on Education’s scholars 
were made and to determine the leading institutions today for 
different fields of study. Such a determination should be useful 
as a suggestive guide for students contemplating graduate study 
leading to the doctorate in the critical years ahead. 


An ALTERNATIVE METHOD OF JUDGMENT 


Unfortunately no similar nationwide collection of the judg- 
ments of outstanding scholars in the different fields has been 
made in recent years nor is there any indication that such a 
qualitative judgment is likely to be made. Can any alternative 
method be used which has a satisfactory degree of validity? For- 
tunately material now exists for a purely quantitative method 
which correlates highly with the qualitative method just de- 
scribed and which can be accepted, perhaps with some reserva- 
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tions, for judging graduate schools as a whole and, more im- 
portantly, for separate fields of study in them. This is the 
method of noting the number and source of doctor’s degrees con- 
ferred in the major fields of study by American universities in 
recent years. 

For example, in the field of history, mentioned above, in the 
eight years from 1948 to 1955 the largest number of doctorates 
was conferred by Harvard with 258, followed in order by Colum- 
bia, California, Wisconsin and Chicago. Is it fair to conclude 
that these are also leading institutions, qualitatively, for gradu- 
ate study in history? A partial answer to this question is afforded 
by consideration of the situation when the report of the commit- 
tee of the American Council on Education was made on a quali- 
tative basis in 1934, when both methods can be compared. That 
report named eight institutions as outstanding in history. They 
were, in alphabetical order, California, Chicago, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Yale. A quantita- 
tive study of the number of doctorates in history conferred in 
the ten-year period 1925-35 in ‘‘ American Universities and Col- 
leges,’’ third edition, 1926, shows Columbia first with 99, followed 
in order by Harvard, Chicago, California and Wisconsin. It will 
be noted that four of these, selected on a quantitative basis, are 
included in the eight selected by the scholarly judges on a quali- 
tative basis. The fifth, Wisconsin, is included in their list of 
institutions adequately prepared for graduate work in history. 

A detailed study of the nineteen major fields for which such 
comparisons are possible in this earlier period shows that more 
than three quarters of the leading institutions in each field, 
chosen on a purely quantitative basis, are the same as those 
selected as outstanding by the scholarly judges on a qualitative 
basis. The remaining one fourth, with one or two minor ex- 
ceptions, are included in the lists of institutions which were 
judged to be adequately prepared even if not outstanding. 

Further evidence is available. A list of the nine institutions 
conferring the largest number of doctorates in total for the ten- 
year period 1925-35 is the same as the list of the nine most out- 
standing institutions as determined by the qualitative judgments 
of the Committee of the American Council on Education as sum- 
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marized by the author in his 1934 School and Society article, 
although there are some variations in their relative ranks. 

Thus at a time for which qualitative and quantitative methods 
can be directly compared, prospective candidates for the doc- 
torate tended to choose most frequently the institutions that 
qualified judges selected as outstanding. Conversely the insti- 
tutions judged by qualified judges to be most outstanding were 
most frequently chosen by candidates for the doctorate. More 
briefly: most doctoral candidates tend to select superior insti- 
tutions; superior institutions tend to attract the most doctoral 
candidates. Therefore, quality of graduate schools may be 
judged either by qualified judges or from the number of grad- 
uate students who secure the doctorate at them. 

In view of these facts it is believed that the purely cunestitetinn 
method has considerable validity and may be used with confi- 
dence, in the absence of qualitative methods, to rank graduate 
schools today and especially to select the leading institutions in 
the major fields of specialization. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them’’ is as sound a principle today as when it was enun- 
ciated by one of the world’s greatest teachers almost two thou- 
sand years ago on the shores of Galilee. 


QUANTITATIVE RANKING OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


For the latest (seventh) edition of ‘‘ American Universities and 
Colleges,’’ the well-known and highly regarded reference work 
published quadrennially by the American Council on Education, 
the writer prepared an extensive series of tables showing the 
number of doctorates conferred by all American institutions of 
higher education for various periods and for different major 
fields of specialization. Subsequent data in this article are taken 
from these tables. 

The tables show that in the eight-year period 1948-55, 199 in- 
stitutions in the United States conferred 56,849 earned doctor- 
ates. More than half of these however were conferred by eighteen 
institutions, each of which is credited with more than one thou- 
sand doctorates in the period indicated. These eighteen institu- 
tions may be considered the leading American graduate schools. 
Brief information concerning each of them is given in the table 
below. For each institution is shown the total number of doc- 
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torates conferred, the number of fields in which the institution 
is outstanding cut of 48 major fields of study, and the number 
of such fields in which it stands first in number of doctorates con- 
ferred in this eight-year period. To be classified as ‘‘outstand- 
ing,’’ an institution must be one of the five (or six, in the case 
of a few ties) which conferred the largest number of doctorates 
in one of the 48 fields during the eight-year period. A complete 
list of these fields and institutions is given later. 


LEADING AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 1948-1955 





No. of No.of No.of 
doctor- fields fields 
Institution ates in which in which 
con- outstand- ranks 
ferred ing first 


Rank 


1925- 
1935 





. Columbia University 3,934 19 
. “University of California .... 2,949 21 
- “University of Wisconsin 2,532 16 
. Harvard University ................ 2,504 16 
. University of Chicago ........... 2,092 21 
. *University of Illinois 2,029 10 
- Cornell University ...-cccccuune 1,962 8 
. “Ohia State University ......... 1,848 12 
. *University of Michigan ....... 1,731 17 
. New York University ............._ 1,690 11 
» Yale University .............. 1,490 12 
. "University of Minnesota 1,475 
. Stanford University ..................... 1,298 
. Mass. Inst. of Technology ....... 1,259 
. "State University of Iowa ...... 1,204 
. *Purdue University ncn... 1,093 
. *Indiana University a 
. Northwestern University ........ ~ 6s 
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5 
6 
7 
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* Indicates publicly controlled institutions. 


It.is interesting to note that the number of publicly and pri- 
vately controlled institutions in this table is the same, nine each. 
The publicly controlled institutions conferred 48 per cent of the 
doctorates. A similar study of these same eighteen institutions 
for the ten-yesr period 1925-35, ‘‘ American Universities and Col- 
leges,’’ third edition, 1936, shows that the nine publicly controlled 
institutions then conferred only 41 per cent of the doctorates. 
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It is probable that in a short time publicly controlled institutions 
will pass those under private control and confer more than half 
the doctorates among this group of leading universities. 

The last column of the table shows the ranks of the same in- 
stitutions in number of doctorates conferred in the ten-year 
period 1925-35. It permits a comparison of the rank of each 
institution in the two periods, roughly 25 years apart. The most 
striking feature of such a comparison is the advance in rank of 
the publicly controlled institutions. Only one of them, Iowa, 
has lost in rank, dropping from 12th to 15th place. Purdue Uni- 
versity shows the most striking advance. Its rank in the earlier 
period was 56th with only 46 doctorates conferred. California 
has climbed from seventh to second place, Illinois from eleventh 
to sixth. 

No one of these eighteen leading graduate schools is ‘‘outstand- 
ing’’ in as many as half of the 48 major fields under consider- 
ation ; California and Chicago tie for the highest number of fields 
with 21 each, as shown in the second column of the table. 

The third column shows that Harvard is easily on top in the 
number of fields in which she ranks first, with five, followed by 
Columbia with seven. But it takes eight additional institutions, 
not shown in the table,? to include all those which rank first in 
some major field. In this sense, then, there are at least 21 lead- 
ing graduate schools if one includes all those which have top 
ranking in at least one of the 48 fields. 

The nine fields in which Harvard leads in number of doctor- 
ates are classical languages, English, fine arts, German, biology, 
‘‘other’’ engineering, economics, history and political science. 
The second column shows that she is outstanding in seven others, 
making a total of sixteen. It is notable too that the nine leading 
fields are distributed among the four areas of humanities, bio- 
logical sciences, physical sciences and social sciences—a distri- 
bution of varied superiority not found in any other institution. 

Columbia leads in number of doctorates in seven fields— 
French, philosophy, religious education, Spanish, geology, an- 


2 Brooklyn Law School, law; California Institute of Technology, aero- 
nautical engineering; Clark University, geography; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, public health; University of Rochester, music; Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, theology; Syracuse University, forestry; Washington 
University (St. Louis), anatomy. 
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thropology and education—and is outstanding in twelve others, 
a total of nineteen—more than Harvard’s but not so widely 
varied. 

California leads in number of doctorates in four fields—physi- 
ology, zoology, mathematics and physics—and is outstanding in 
seventeen others, a total of 21. 

Wisconsin leads in number of doctorates in three fields—agri- 
culture, bacteriology and biochemistry—and is outstanding in 
thirteen others, a total of sixteen. 

Chicago leads in number of doctorates in two fields—astronomy 
and sociology—and is outstanding in nineteen others, a total 
of 21. 

We may now consider the relative ranking of these five leading 
institutions. If we judge by total number of doctorates con- 
ferred, the order is as given in the table: Columbia, California, 
Wisconsin, Harvard, Chicago. If we judge by number of first 
ranks, Harvard leads with nine, followed by Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin and Chicago. If we judge by number of fields 
in which an institution is outstanding, Chicago and California 
tie for first place with 21 each, followed by Columbia, with Har- 
vard and Wisconsin tieing for fourth place. Finally if we as- 
sign a weight of 2 for each ‘‘first’’ and a weight of 1 for each 
other field in which an institution is outstanding, the order is Har- 
vard, Columbia, California, Chicago, Wisconsin. 

Depending on which of these methods is used, each of four in- 
stitutions can claim first place. Perhaps it is as well to leave the 
analysis in this form, without endeavoring to reach any final 
judgment as to relative priority of these five outstanding insti- 
tutions. They appear certainly to deserve characterization as 
America’s five leading graduate schoois at the present time, re- 
gardless of relative ranking among themselves. It is worth not- 
ing also that they are the same five found at the top by the writer 
in 1934 in summarizing the extensive qualitative judgments se- 
cured by the Committee on Graduate Instruction of the Amer- 
ican Council on Kducation. 

It may also be noted that these five institutions are the most 
outstanding ones if we judge by total number of doctorates con- 
ferred since the organization of the university, although ranking 
in a different order. Columbia ranks first with 9,711 doctorates, 
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followed in order by Chicago with 7,291; Harvard, 6,597; Wis- 
consin, 5,971; California, 5,549. Yale, which conferred the first 
doctorates in the country in 1861, ranks seventh with 4,853. 

One other ranking of leading graduate schools, made more 
than a half century ago on a basis of enrolment may also be of 
interest for comparative purposes as well as for its historical 
significance. A volume prepared by Nicholas Murray Butler for 
the Paris Exposition in 1900 included a monograph by E. D. 
Perry on ‘‘The American University.’"* In this monograph Pro- 
fessor Perry gave the enrolments of graduate students in ‘‘the 23 
most prominent institutions reporting graduate students in 1898— 
99.’’ The first twelve of these in order, all with 100 or more such 
students each, were as follows: Chicago, 857 ; Columbia, 342 ; Har- 
vard, 329; Yale, 283; Johns Hopkins, 210; California, 191; New 
York, 159; Pennsylvania, 158; Minnesota, 156; Cornell, 142; 
Princeton, 128; Wisconsin, 128. Even at this very early, almost 
pioneer period in American graduate work, Chicago, Columbia 
and Harvard were among the first five schools and California 
ranked sixth. The supremacy of Chicago at that time with more 
than twice the number of graduate students of her nearest rival 
is noteworthy. 


RANKING By Fieips or Stupy 


The most important feature, however, is not the general stand- 
ing of a graduate school, although this fact has certain academic 
interest and is calculated often to arouse strong emotional reac- 
tions on the part of graduates or faculty members in the insti- 
tutions concerned. Normally a student seeking the advantages 
of scholarly study culminating in the doctorate does not select 
a school for graduate work because it is outstanding or distin- 
guished in general but because it is outstanding or distinguished 
in a particular field of specialization—the field in which he plans 
to seek the doctorate. 

No graduate school even approaches universality in its offer- 
ings and facilities for graduate work. Although Harvard has 
been shown to be outstanding in 16 fields, in 32 others there are 

8 Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘‘ Education in the United States: A Series of 


Monographs Prepared for the United States Exhibit at the Paris Exposiiton, 
1900,’’ J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, N. Y., 1900, xviii, p. 469. 
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many other institutions which surpass it. A student expecting 
to secure a doctorate in classical languages, biology or history, 
for example, would make no mistake in selecting Harvard, which 
leads all institutions in the country in numbers of doctorates 
conferred in those fields. By the same token, however, a student 
expecting to secure a doctorate in agriculture, home economics or 
geography would not be well advised to select Harvard since it 
has not given a single doctorate in any of these fields in the past 
eight years, if ever. He would do much better to select Wis- 
eonsin, Cornell or Clark. 

Fortunately the tabulations contained in the latest edition of 
‘*American Universities and Colleges’’ give in great detail the 
number of doctorates conferred by each of the graduate schools 
of the country in each of the eight years 1948-55 in 56 differ- 
ent fields of specialization, arranged under the four broad areas 
of humanities, biological sciences, physical sciences and social 
sciences. 

For 48 of the principal fields involved, the five outstanding in- 
stitutions in numbers of doctorates conferred in that field have 
been determined and are presented below. In each of these 
fields, eighty or more doctorates were conferred in the eight-year 
period, an average of ten or more per year. Eight fields for 
which the total number was less than eighty and certain miscel- 
laneous groups have been omitted. In seven cases, six institu- 
tions have been named instead of five because of a tie for the fifth 
position. 

The first entry, for example, in the list that follows shows that 
in the field of classical languages Harvard is the leading institu- 
tion, having conferred 38 doctorates in 1948-55. Columbia is 
second with twenty, followed in order by North Carolina, Catho- 
lic, Chicago and Bryn Mawr, with the number of doctorates indi- 
cated in each case. The 115 doctorates conferred by these six 
institutions comprise fifty per cent of the total of 229 doctorates 
in classical languages which were conferred in 1948-55. Similar 
information is given for each of the other fields. 


HUMANITIES 


Classical Languages. Harvard, 38; Columbia, 20; North Carolina, 20; 
Catholic, 13; Chicago, 12; Bryn Mawr, 12. 50 per cent of total of 229. 
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English. Harvard, 184; Columbia, 168; Yale, 120; New York, 99; Chi- 
cago, 95; Wisconsin, 95. 35 per cent of total of 2,155. 

Fine Arts. Harvard, 24; New York, 23; Ohio State, 23; Columbia, 17; 
Chicago, 10; Yale, 10. 65 per cent of total of 165. 

French. Columbia, 84; Yale, 60; North Carolina, 14; Catholic, 13; Chi- 
cago, 13; Wisconsin, 13. 54 per cent of total of 368. 

German. Harvard, 35; Columbia, 22; Yale, 19; California, 18; New York, 
15; Michigan, 15. 44 per cent of total of 284. 

Music. Rochester, 83; Iowa, 63; Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 
33; Indiana, 30; Michigan, 20. 58 per cent of total of 396. 

Philosophy. Columbia, 91; Fordham, 73; Catholic, 68; Harvard, 58; 
Boston, 49. 49 per cent of total of 692. 

Religious Education. Columbia, 80; Boston, 68; Catholic, 67; Duke, 35; 
Pittsburgh, 32. 61 per cent of total of 463. 

Spanish. Columbia, 30; Wisconsin, 21; Illinois, 20; Michigan, 16; Texas, 
14. 39 per cent of total of 260. 

Speech and Drama. Northwestern, 117; Iowa, 88; Wisconsin, 78; South- 
ern California, 61; Denver, 58. 53 per cent of total of 763. 

Theology. Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 219; Catholic, 119; 
Chicago, 83; Yale, 83; Union Theological Seminary (Va.), 54. 45 per cent 
of total of 1,227. 

Omitted—Architecture, 17; Journalism, 38; Russian, 38. Other Foreign 
Languages, 267. 

Total doctorates in Humanities, 7,362. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Agriculture. Wisconsin, 409; Cornell, 362; Minnesota, 296; Illinois, 222; 
Iowa State, 219. 51 per cent of total of 2,950. 

Anatomy. Washington (St. Louis), 19; Michigan, 18; Minnesota, 16; 
Chicago, 11; Columbia, 9; St. Louis, 9. 42 per cent of total of 193. 

Bacteriology. Wisconsin, 90; Michigan State, 58; Ohio State, 56; Illinois, 
54; Michigan, 35. 38 per cent of total of 778. 

Biochemistry. Wisconsin, 234; California, 83; Minnesota, 47; Cornell, 
44; Columbia, 40. 49 per cent of total of 911. 

Biology. Harvard, 133; New York, 86; Purdue, 70; California, 62; Stan- 
ford, 55. 41 per cent of total of 988. 

Botany. Cornell, 129; California, 115; Wisconsin, 76; Iowa State, 64; 
Michigan, 60. 45 per cent of total of 994. 

Entomology. Cornell, 73; California, 63; Illinois, 50; Ohio State, 32; 
Wisconsin, 31. 63 per cent of total of 411. 

Forestry. Syracuse, 34; Michigan, 32; Duke, 31; Yale, 29; Cornell, 11. 
84 per cent of total of 164. 

Home Economics. Cornell, 48; Chicago, 17; Pennsylvania State, 17; Iowa 
State, 16; Columbia, 15. 52 per cent of total of 216. 

Pharmacy. Purdue, 85; Wisconsin, 49; Michigan, 35; Florida, 33; Ohio 
State, 28. 59 per cent of total of 388, 
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Physiology. California, 54; Chicago, <8; Illinois, 42; Rochester, 35; Iowa, 
21. 43 per cent of total of 467. 

Psychology. New York, 313; California, 231; Michigan, 186; Ohio State, 
191; Chicago, 157. 31 per cent of total of 3,493. 

Public Health. Johns Hepkins, 106; Harvard, 78; Yale, 14; North Caro- 
lina, 8; Pittsburgh, 8. 86 per cent of total of 250. 

Zoology. California, 160; Michigan, 121; Wisconsin, 79; Chicago, 54; 
Ohio State, 51. 40 per cent of total of 1,152. 

Omitted—Nursing, 13; Veterinary Medicine, 59. Other Biological Sci- 
ences, 690. 

Total doctorates in Biological Sciences, 14,117. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Astronomy. Chicago, 23; Harvard, 21; California, 19; Michigan, 12; 
Princeton, 8. 73 per cent of total of 113. 

Chemistry. Illinois, 479; California, 342; Wisconsin, 320; Ohio State, 
304; Purdue, 249. 23 per cent of total of 7,365. 

Aeronautical Engineering. California Inst. of Technology, 109; Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology, 30; Michigan, 17; Cornell, 15; Illinois, 10. 
83 per cent of total of 219. 

Chemical Engineering. Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 96; Michigan, 
87; Ohio State, 71; Wisconsin, 62; Purdue, 60. 33 per cent of total of 1,128. 

Civil Engineering. Illinois, 63; Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 33; 
Cornell, 25; Michigan, 22; Minnesota, 19. 55 per cent of total of 297. 

Electrical Engineering. Stanford, 98; Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 
87; Illinois, 84; Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 45; Michigan, 42. 45 per 
cent of total of 791. 

Mechanical Engineering. Purdue, 89; Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 
84; California, 40; California Inst. of Technology, 40; Stanford, 24. 57 per 
cent of total of 483. 

Other Engineering. (Industrial, Mining, Petroleum, Textile, Sanitary, 
etc.) Harvard, 123; Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 104; Illinois, 2; 
New York, 44; California, 43. 42 per cent of total of 872. 

Geography. Clark, 51; Chicago, 40; Michigan, 33; Northwestern, 28; 
California, 22. 56 per cent of total of 308. 

Geology. Columbia, 100; Harvard, 83; Wisconsin, 65; California, 56; 
Chicago, 53. 39 per cent of total of 920. 

Mathematics. California, 110; Princeton, 95; Michigan, 74; Brown, 69; 
New York, 69. 27 per cent of total of 1,522. 

Metallurgy. Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 89; Pennsylvania State, 
58; Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 26; Ohio State, 20; Yale, 20. 71 per cent 
of total of 301. 

Physics. California, 289; Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 283; Har- 
vard, 136; Yale, 129; Chicago, 112; Columbia, 112. 33 per cent of total 
of 3,224. 

Omitted—Meteorology, 54. Other Physical Sciences, 49. 

Total doctorates in Physical Sciences, 17,646. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology. Columbia, 64; Chicago, 39; California, 34; Harvard, 32; 
Yale, 29. 71 per cent of total of 280. 

Business and Commerce. New York, 112; Iowa, 80; Ohio State, 67; In- 
diana, 60; Texas, 48. 56 per cent of total of 656. 

Economics. Harvard, 289; Wisconsin, 134; Columbia, 116; Chicago, 109; 
California, 96. 45 per cent of total of 1,648. 

Education. Columbia, 1,811; Indiana, 497; Stanford, 485; New York, 
319; California, 319. 39 per cent of total of 8,707. 

History. Harvard, 258; Columbia, 208; California, 161; Wisconsin, 123; 
Chicago, 121. 39 per cent of total-of 2,257. 

International Relations. Yale, 32; Chicago, 26; Tufts, 21; American, 18; 
Georgetown, 5. 86 per cent of total of 119. 

Law. Brooklyn Law School, 54; Yale, 46; New York, 33; North Carolina, 
31; Emory, 17. 61 per cent of total of 295. 

Political Science. Harvard, 156; Columbia, 100; Chicago, 90; California, 
73; Princeton, 49. 41 per cent of total of 1,142. 

Social Work. New York, 15; Chicago, 11; Iowa, 9; Minnesota, 9; Ohio 
State, 9. 62 per cent of total of 86. 

Sociology. Chicago, 149; Harvard, 127; Columbia, 65; North Carolina, 
50; Ohio State, 44. 42 per cent of total of 1,025. 

Omitted—Library Science, 32; Public Administration, 77. Other Social 
Sciences, 287. 

Total doctorates in Social Sciences, 16,611. 


These summaries constitute a compact and convenient refer- 
ence list for anyone wishing to know the leading institution and 
others that are outstanding in terms of number of doctorates con- 
ferred in each of 48 major fields. It is a quick directory of out- 
standing graduate institutions, not in general but in special fields 
of study. All of the eighteen institutions in the earlier table are 
named, most of them many times, but many other institutions 
are also incluced which are not sufficiently outstanding to find 
a place in the table but which are outstanding in one or two fields 
each. For example Clark University conferred only 130 doctor- 
ates in 1948-55, but 5] of these were in geography, the largest 
number in that field for any institution in the country. 

Judging by the percentages of total degrees earned at the five 
institutions listed in each field, opportunities are most wide- 
spread for securing the doctorate in chemistry and mathematics. 
In chemistry only 23 per cent of the doctorates were conferred 
by the five institutions listed; in mathematics only 27 per cent. 
In chemistry the remaining doctorates were earned at 97 other 
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institutions; in mathematics at 66 other institutions. At the 
other extreme, 86 per cent of the doctorates earned in public 
health or international relations were secured at the five institu- 
tions listed. In public health the remaining doctorates were 
earned at only nine other institutions; in international relations, 
at only eight others. 

Taken as a whole, in 23 of the 48 major fields considered, one 
half or more of the doctorates were earned at the five (or six) 
‘‘outstanding’’ institutions listed. In 43 of the 48, one third or 
more of the doctorates were earned in these institutions. 

While not immediately pertinent to the main subject of this 
article, it is interesting to observe the distribution of total num- 
bers of doctorates in the four areas. Thirteen per cent were in 
the humanities, 25 per cent in the biological sciences, 32 per cent 
in the physical sciences, and 30 per cent in the social sciences. 
Thus considerably over half (57 per cent) were in the natural 
sciences. 

The corresponding distribution of 20,580 doctorates conferred 
in 1925-35 was 17 per cent in the humanities, 22 per cent in the 
biological sciences, 32 per cent in the physical sciences, and 29 
per cent in the social sciences. Thus there has been a slight in- 
crease in the proportion of doctorates in the natural sciences, but 
hardly as great as might be expected in view of the outstanding 
developments in science in the past quarter century. In the 
physical sciences, including the major and increasingly impor- 
tant fields of mathematics, physics and chemistry, the proportion 
is exactly the same at it was 25 years ago. A marked increase in 
these fields might have been expected. 


DocToRATES FOR WOMEN 


The leading graduate schools in number of doctorates earned 
by women—all that conferred 200 or more in 1948-55—are Co- 
lumbia with 698, followed by New York, 293; Chicago, 283; Cali- 
fornia, 246; Wisconsin, 217. Percentagewise however Catholic 
University of America leads, 26 per cent of her doctorates having 
been conferred on women as compared with 18 per cent for 
Columbia. 

Here would seem to be a promising field for a marked increase 
in number of doctorates. In the past three years, from 1954 to 
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1956, 36 per cent of those who earned bachelor’s degrees in all 
American institutions of higher education were women, more 
than 33 per cent of all who earned master’s degrees were women, 
but only 9 per cent of those who earned doctor’s degrees were 
women. 

Thus during the past three years women have been responsible 
for more than a third of the baccalaureate and first graduate 
degrees but for less than one tenth of the doctorates. This high- 
est earned degree has increasingly come to be regarded as almost 
a sine qua non for a satisfactory permanent university appoint- 
ment. With the anticipated shortage of qualified faculty mem- 
bers in the near future, as indicated by Dr. Faust and many other 
educational leaders, should there not be a concerted and system- 
atic effort to interest more young women in continuing their 
formal education for the doctorate after they have demonstrated 
a certain degree of competence in graduate work by securing the 
master’s degree? The situation is not even as favorable as it 
was a quarter of a century ago. In 1930 no less than 16 per cent 
of the doctorates were earned by women as compared with only 
9 per cent today. May we not look for a reversal of this trend 
in the next decade with a much larger number as well as propor- 
tion, perhaps as high as one third, of the doctorates conferred on 
women? Such women would then be qualified for the faculties 
of the future as well as for research positions in government and 
industry for which the doctorate is often essential. They would 
be prepared to meet the impending shortages in these fields which 
threaten to become so acute in the near future. 


CONCLUSION 


The information presented in this article should be of interest 
and value not only to prospective graduate students of both sexes 
but also as a basis for more intelligent planning and action on 
the part of those concerned with the ‘‘expansion of graduate 
schools,’’ suggested by Dr. Faust, and with other plans for ade- 
quately staffing the higher educational institutions as well as the 
industrial and governmental research agencies of the country 
in the next two decades. 





GROUP DYNAMICS AND THE ROLE OF 
AUTHORITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ROBERT E. EGNER 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


GINCE the turn of the century vast changes have occurred in 

both the objectives and the methods of higher education. 
Although some colleges and universities have not been notice- 
ably influenced by the reorientation and some as yet have been 
only partially affected, there can be no doubt that a very signifi- 
cant reform is being effected with our growing knowledge of the 
psychology of learning. This paper is a brief account of a new 
philosophy of education now current in one small college, which 
is coming into general focus in many small colleges today. 

Among modern educators, no longer content to have students 
acquire only factual, academic knowledge, there seems to be al- 
most universal agreement that the responsibility of higher edu- 
eation is much broader. Modern educational theory assumes 
that the developing of the kinds of skills and understanding, stu- 
dents will need if they are to become mature adult citizens is 
more important than the mere compilation of knowledge. The 
new criterion of successful learning is not ability to memorize the 
professor’s biases and play verbal pingpong with him in the ex- 
amination, but actual behavior change of some sort as a result of 
learning. Thus the new questions to be asked are: under what 
conditions do students learn most effectively, how do they react 
to the learning experience and what kind of changes in behavior 
ean be identified as the result of their learning experience? 

The real differences in objectives may be detected most easily 
in differences of method. Modern educators believe that appli- 
cation of the results of learning is most likely to occur if students 
work in an environment which is more like that of the world out- 
side the walls of the classroom. In fact they prefer to think of 
the classroom as a discussion center rather than a lecture hall. 
They like to think of the classroom as a good place to practice 
the democratic procedures students hear so much about, yet have 
little opportunity to experience in the average college classroom. 
The authoritarian-centered lecture hall affords little opportunity 
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for the student to display anything but passive acceptance of the 
professor’s views if the student expects to ‘‘pass the course.’’ 
Disagreement, especially on controversial issues, may sometimes 
be permitted and even encouraged by the professor, but there is 
often the subtle implication that those students who openly dis- 
agree with his opinion may receive a lower grade. 

At Northland College in recent years there has been a definite 
change away from the formal lecture system and toward the dis- 
cussion method. Discussion may be properly termed the most 
common method of teaching at Northland, but only if it is clearly 
understood that there is no single method of discussion. Nor 
would this be desirable. Experiment is the essence of this kind 
of teaching which standardization would destroy. But whatever 
techniques are employed, discussion is focused upon a problem to 
be explored. The kind of knowledge we hope students will ac- 
quire is primarily an understanding of reasons and relationships 
rather than isolated bits of information. Real understanding 
comes from active participation of the mind, not passive retention 
of the memory. When the student first encounters a problem 
there is a groping about in the dark, followed, if activity is suc- 
cessful, by gradual clarification. Thus Whitehead views learning 
as essentially a cyclical process when he speaks about the stages 
of romance, of precision and of generalization. However one 
may phrase it, the significant feature of understanding is the ac- 
tual process itself, which Whitehead so well describes. 

Discussion differs from lecture-oriented courses in that the task 
for the student is to produce in his answer something that has not 
been given to him previously by the professor or the textbook. 
In the average lecture course the student is required only to re- 
member and reproduce whet the professor has said in class, to- 
gether with whatever reading assignments he may give, in order 
to pass the course. The discussion-centered class on the other 
hand requires the student to contribute something more than the 
mere recall or recognition of information. This is the reason 
that we value the discussion technique so highly. We want to 
know through question and answer whether the act of knowing 
is really taking plav2. This is not of course a novel idea: in the 


1A. N. Whitehead, ‘‘The Rhythm of Education’’ in The Aims of Educa- 
tion, The Maemillan Co., 1929. 
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Phaedrus Plato maintains that the teacher is concerned with the 
‘*intelligent word graven in the soul of the learner, which can 
defend itself and knows when to speak and when to be silent.’’ 

In our objectives we are a united faculty, but in classroom tech- 
niques the common aims permit a high degree of individuality. 
Instructors are constantly experimenting, singly and in groups, 
to find new and better ways of teaching. Some of the experi- 
ments are very interesting—student-planned discussions, precep- 
torial sections, group term papers—but there would be little 
point in describing them here. Individually they have no special 
role in the general picture of our instruction, though collectively 
their existence is one of the significant features of our teaching. 
Of course we also have lectures in the traditional sense, but not 
as many as one finds in larger institutions. Most of our lectures 
occur in the natural sciences, where both methods and conclusions 
are not generally major points of controversy. 

In the social sciences and humanities, on the other hand, lec- 
tures play only a minor role in the classroom since we desire to 
foster the wish for truth, not the conviction that some particular 
ereed is the truth. The lecture—at its best—is a process of pre- 
senting knowledge, however complex, to the student, and as such 
the lecture is primarily an act of the lecturer. The student has 
little recourse but to follow. If the student is a good listener and 
the professor desires to teach rather than merely to inform, the 
student may be able to ‘‘follow through’’ the number of phases 
that lead to a full understanding of the subject, though this prob- 
ably occurs less often than the average lecturer assumes. Even 
in the most desirable circumstances any knowledge the student 
receives from attending lectures is derivative. This objection is 
however by no means the chief one: there is the graver difficulty 
that whatever opinions and conclusions the professor favors must 
be accepted on faith, since there is seldom time for all students 
to question them. 

In spite of recent trends in higher education toward relaxing 
the shackles of authority the professor is still expected to be an 
authoritarian leader, more concerned with lecturing on his spe- 
cialized subject than with what goes on in the student’s mind. 
Many professors still assume that if the student conforms in ex- 
ternal behavior and meets the standard of achievement they con- 
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sider laudable, the student is on his way toward becoming an 
educated adult. Moreover the professor is often reluctant to 
give up his traditional role of lawgiver and judge. 

The introduction of participative action methods in the college 
classroom presents many difficulties. Many colleges are still 
authoritarian and professors are often authoritarian by training 
and personality. Also there is a tendency on the part of the 
average college student to expect the professor to fit into his 
stereotyped role. If the professor attempts to move from tradi- 
tional authoritarian procedures to participative group activity, 
he may find students reluctant to accept non-authoritarian meth- 
ods. Often they complain that the professor ‘‘doesn’t make us 
do anything,’’ or that they are not ‘‘getting anywhere.’’ Thelen 
noted similar attitudes on the part of pre-college students toward 
the introduction of non-authoritarian methods in the classroom.’ 

The superiority of modern educational theory over traditional 
methodology is due almost entirely to the adoption of Dewey’s 
theory that students ‘‘learn by doing’’ rather than by authority. 
Any attempt to revive authority in the classroom is a retrograde 
step; education in its fulfilment occurs as a result of dialogue. 
In the words of Dewey, ‘‘Ideas which are not communicated, 
shared, and reborn in expression are but soliloquy, and soliloquy 
is but broken and imperfect thought.’’"* These reflections of 
Dewey are taken from a work in which he maintains that the 
solution of social problems depends upon the establishment of 
true communities, or what in a more elementary stage sociologists 
often call ‘‘primary groups.’’ Northland College is concerned 
with similar social goals: the curriculum is constructed to help 
ereate those mental habits which will enable students to acquire 
knowledge and form sound judgments for themselves. This kind 
of training provides a common ground for the give-and-take of 
real discussion, and at Northland College the students find a 
prototype of the genuine community, at least in that aspect which 
Dewey holds to be most significant. Although the kind of in- 

2 Herbert A. Thelen, “Resistance to Change of Teaching Methods,” Pro- 
gressive Education, May 1949. 

“Group Dyn: mics in Instruccion: Principle of Least Group Size.” School 
Review, March if ‘9. 

8 John Dewey, ihe Public and Its Problems, Gateway Books, New York, 
1927, p. 218. 
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struction I have described exists in many other colleges, here it 
has become the vital principle of a small society. It is not of 
course a perfect community but it affords the kinds of experi- 
ence which both faculty and students will find valuable in be- 
coming members of other communities however large. 

As with all things new, ‘‘easy does it.’” Some compromise 
path between the old and the new philosophy must be found. 
The field of group dynamics is so new that even the experts are 
reluctant to say how the transition can best be accomplished. 
On the other hand, the cumulative evidence in favor of non- 
authoritarian methods indicates the necessity of finding a way 
to make the change. One thing seems to be clear: the small 
college can more easily effect the transition from authoritarian 
to non-authoritarian methods in teaching because of the fewer 
number of students the average professor has in each class. 
Northland College, like many other small colleges, is making the 
experiment. 





A NEW APPROACH TO THE SOLICITATION 
OF CAPITAL GIFTS | 


RALPH K. BALL 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND FORMER COUNSEL, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE colleges and universities of this country are failing by a 

very wide margin to obtain the capital gifts they deserve and 
for which ample funds are available. Every day they are selling 
their birthright for a small, immediate donation. 

A quick glance at some tax figures—for 1954, the latest year 
available—illustrates the potential funds available for these in- 
stitutions. In that year 24,997 Federal Estate Tax returns show- 
ing a tax due were filed for decedents, most of whom died in 
1953. The value of the estates covered by these returns was 
$6,287,867,000 and the tax shown due was $778,504,000.* These 
amounts are tremendous in comparison with the sums obtained 
from bequests and estate arrangements by colleges and universi- 
ties in the same year, which amounted to somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $47,000,000,** or less than one per cent of the poten- 
tial funds available in one year from estates alone. 

It is time to review gift solicitation procedures to see where 
and why the institutions are failing to obtain the capital funds 
that are potentially available. 

The principal mistake which is being made in capital gift solici- 
tation today is the failure to solicit the entire estate of the pros- 
pective donor. The wrong approach is being made—wrong both 
from the standpoint of the institution and from the standpoint of 
the donor. Gifts and bequests are solicited, but not estates. 

In part this is due to the tempo of the times and to the re- 
sultant attitude of the administrator. The urgency of the needs 
of the institutions is so great that the prospect of an immediate 
cash gift appeals more than the prospect of a substantial bequest 
in the indefinite future. The old adage ‘‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush’’ may well govern the thinking of college 
officials on this subject. 


* «Statistics of Income for 1953,’’ U. S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1957. 
** “Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges and Universities,’’ (Supple- 
ment Three), Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., New York City, 
1956. 
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We are imbued in this country with the feeling that results 
are the criterion of success; therefore college officials, from the 
president down, feel that they must obtain immediate gifts which 
will redound to their personal credit. The original solicitor 
rarely gets any credit for gifts that are received years later. 

Today, when a person thinks of drawing his will, of making 
plans for the disposition of his estate, his problem is more com- 
plex than it used to be. In years past all he had to know was the 
kind and value of his estate and who the objects of his bounty 
were to be, and then he could formulate a plan for the disposi- 
tion of his fortune. A lawyer would be called in to put the plan 
into proper form in a will, and the task was done. 

Now the operation is much more complex. The man of prop- 
erty must consult a ‘‘team’’ to determine the best method of 
settling his estate, and the team, which may consist of a lawyer, 
a trust officer, an insurance agent, an accountant and sometimes 
other experts, will develop an ‘‘estate plan’’ for the client. Pos- 
sibly the grantor will not see at once how this plan conforms to 
his wishes, but he will be shown how much it will accomplish for 
him and for his heirs, in tax savings and otherwise, throughout 
more than one generation. Estate planning has become big busi- 
ness, primarily because taxes have such an impact upon the in- 
come and the estate of the man of property. Federal estate 
taxes, state inheritance taxes, federal income taxes, state income 
taxes, limitations on investment by guardians, the impact of in- 
come taxes on the accumulation of property, the need for the 
protection of a going business—all these have operated to make 
estate planning a complicated and detailed business. 

The plan that is developed may call for immediate gifts, the 
creation of living trusts or insurance trusts and, no doubt, for 
some form of testamentary trust. Life insurance, annuity con- 
tracts and endowment policies are all woven into the fabric of 
the plan so that, when death occurs, no assets will have to be sold 
and no business will be interrupted. 

A long-range effect of estate planning that has had very little 
consideration is the rapidly increasing tendency to freeze estates 
in trust funds and in other ways, so that succeeding generations 
may have little to say about the disposition of the property for 
years to come. Thus capital that at the present time is free for 
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ultimate contribution to charity may, through an estate plan, be 
lost to such uses for generations. 

When the officers of a college or university seek out the man of 
property and ask him for a donation or a bequest, before he con- 
siders their request he must consult his estate planners and his 
income tax advisers. How interested are these people in seeing 
that the institution gets a donation or a bequest? A small be- 
quest indicating that the testator had an interest in the institu- 
tion, may fit into the estate plan without much difficulty. Evena 
small current gift may not have a serious impact on the estate 
plan and may not be costly to the donor because of the tax deduc- 
tion available. But rarely will these experts devise a scheme 
which will provide for the ultimate disposition of the estate to a 
college or a university, unless the donor insists on accomplishing 
that result. 

I am not accusing the experts, the estate planners, of ulterior 
motives when I suggest that even in those cases where the client 
proposes an ultimate charitable disposition they will recommend 
the creation of a charitable foundation, a separate charitable 
trust or corporation. They are not accustomed to thinking of the 
services and the advantages that an established institution can 
provide in this field. Perhaps they are not even acquainted with 
what can be done by such an institution for the client’s estate, 
or perhaps they may not want to know. 

Let us assume that, instead of asking for 1 bequest or for a 
gift, the officers of the college or university so intcrest the pros- 
pect in the.r institution that they feel that they can ask him to 
leave it his estate. Obviously the prospect is noi going to do 
this unless he has been thcrovghly indoctrinated with the iuea 
that the institution should be the prime object of his bounty and 
that throv zh vhe institution his estate can live and work for gen- 
eration after generution. He must be convinced that, iustead 
of planning for remote heirs, he should help the institution carry 
on its work inéefinitely. 

“he first step in sound capital-gift solicitation is convincing 
the offcers of colleges ¢nd universities that they must wed vheir 
pruspects +o the institution, that *hey must make them feel so 
much part and parcel of the institution and so vital to it that, 
after making adequate provision for any immediate dependents, 
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they cannot conceive of having their property go anywhere else. 

This first step is the hard step, because the solicitation of donors 
in this fashion—so to stimulate their interest in the institution 
that it becomes a part of their life, a part of their thinking at all 
times—is very hard, trying work. The problem is to give the 
prospect identity with the institution. He must be made familiar 
with it, be informed of all aspects of its operation, must know 
what it is doing and what cause it is serving. 

When the prospect indicates that he or she has developed’ a 
real interest in the institution and shows evidence of a desire to 
aid the school, someone must be ready to talk to the prospect 
about the methods which are availiable for making gifts to the 
institution. Here is where the institution’s team of estate plan- 
ners should come into action. It is neither practical nor would 
it be ethical for the members of this team to be regular staff 
members of the institution. Nevertheless they also must be thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the needs of the institution, its finan- 
cial operations and its powers and policies with respect to gifts 
in trust, annuity funds and endowments funds. They must never 
lose sight of their first objective, which is to provide the maxi- 
mum gift for the institution from the estate. It may well be 
that some large institutions can and do have men on their staff 
qualified to discuss these matters and to guide the team approach 
to the estate problem that the prospects need, but such staff 
members, in most instances, are disqualified from drawing a will 
or the other iegal documents necessary to implement the estate 
program that is worked out. Outside assistance has to be called 
in for this purpose if the prospect does not have his own counsel. 

To be sure, some member of the staff of the institution must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the ways the institution can operate 
in the estate management field, and he must participate in the 
group discussions, preferably as a member of the team, to make 
sure that the team keeps the interest of the institution in mind. 
He is needed also to insure that the prospect does not become 
discouraged at the complex problems the team may uncover and 
convinced that he will be unable to accomplish his desires for the 
institution and, at the same time, set up an adequate estate pro- 
gram which will protect his heirs or other chosen beneficiaries. 
This liaison officer must understand the various estate proposals 
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and their effect on the interests of the institution. He must be 
avle to take up with the other officers or with the trustees of the 
institution any unusual contractual arrangements which are pro- 
posed by the estate planners. 

The variety of estate plans that could be proposed to a prospect 
who is seeking to make an institution his major beneficiary would 
surprise the average layman, but before estate plans that will 
appeal to the prospect can be submitted to him, the institution 
must have made available facilities for the implementation of 
such plans. For example, the institution must be prepared to 
accept gifts in trust and to carry out the terms of such a trust, 
or its officers must be prepared to suggest as trustees banks or 
trust companies in which they have confidence and which they 
know will cooperate with the institution. There is no need at this 
point to go into the question of what constitutes a gift in trust 
to an institution. The imporant thing is that either the institu- 
tion or some organization which it can recommend must be 
eapable of managing the trust to the satisfaction of the donor 
and of the beneficiaries. In some cases it is desirable that a 
third-party corporate trustee be embodied in the plan to provide 
some insulation between the beneficiaries and the institution. If 
an individual co-trustee is desired, then it is highly advisable 
that the corporate trustee be an organization other than the insti- 
tution itself. 

In order to encourage estate gifts, the institution should con- 
sider special trust devices, such as the well-known one of basing 
the income payable to the life beneficiary, not on the income of 
the individual fund created by the gift, but on the average earn- 
ings of the entire endowment funds of the institution. If this 
particular device is used, it is necessary that the institution be 
the trustee, unless the endowment funds are held and managed 
by an independent trustee for the benefit of the institution. An- 
other form of trust that merits a great deal of attention by those 
interested in obtaining capital gifts for education is the short- 
term trust which, under the present tax laws, can be set up for a 
very short period of time and yet, if the beneficiary is a qualified 
educational institution, can accomplish substantial tax savings 
for the donor. 

Many institutions are afraid of gift annuity plans. They are 
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afraid to accept gifts subject to annuities because they feel that 
they do not have a large enough pool of such gifts to have ade- 
quate protection against unfavorable mortality. In some cases 
the experience of many years ago was unfortunate and has 
prejudiced the institution against this type of gift. This device 
should however have a very important place in the minds of the 
estate planners because, if the rates established by the Ninth 
Conference on Gift Annuities held in October 1955 are followed, 
and if certain other precautions are taken, such as refusing to 
accept real estate as the consideration for a gift annuity unless 
a buyer is at hand and the institution is free to sell immediately, 
the final results from the accepance of gift annuities should be 
very favorable for the institution. If the institution prefers, it 
can fund its annuity obligation by purchasing contracts through 
one of a number of insurance companies that are willing to 
underwrite these obligations. 

One thing that should be kept in mind, however, in suggesting 
gift annuities is that, while the tax savings are very substantial, 
the gifts should be of substantial sums. Small amounts given 
over a period of time are unsatisfactory. The bookkeeping in- 
volved in such an arrangement is complicated for the institution 
that is not set up to handle that type of program. There are of 
course many institutions that have found such small gift annui- 
ties a very satisfactory method of raising funds, but they have 
had to set up machinery to handle them properly. 

There may be some question whether the institution needs te 
qualify under the state insurance code before accepting gift an- 
nuities. Actually, this will probably be required in only a few 
instances. 

Plans have been worked out in some organizations for the 
acceptance of gifts subject to variable annuities, tying the an- 
nuity to the earnings of endowment funds or to fluctuations in 
the over-all market values of such funds, or both. This idea has 
considerable merit for both donor and institution. 

Many variations of these gift methods can be suggested. The 
important point is that,the team of estate planners have adequate 
tools to sculpture an estate plan for the prospect that will meet 
his requirements for protecting his business, his immediate de- 
pendents and himself, and yet will provide an ultimate capital 
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gift for the institution approximating the prospect’s entire 
estate. 

Unless our colleges can develop this type of approach to a 
prospect, they will generally have to remain content with small 
cash bequests aggregating less than one per cent of the sums 
potentially available. A $50,000 bequest from a man leaving a 
$5,000,000 estate looks big to many colleges, but how sad it is if, 
had the correct approach been attempted and had the college offi- 
cers thought not in terms of a bequest but in terms of the donor’s 
estate, a sum many times larger might ultimately have reached 
the institution. 

Any attorney who is active in estate planning knows of many 
persons who have no good idea of what they want to do with 
their estate; they have no close relatives and no charitable inter- 
ests. These people must be found and their interest cultivated 
by the colleges. But the colleges must be prepared to help the 
prospect arrange all of his affairs so that the time expended on 
him may be truly productive. 





QUERIES IN WONDERLAND 


ELMER D. WEST 
AMzi!CaN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


/E all know that there are relatively few questionnaires in 

use today. We aiso know their high quality. The precise 
use of clear aad consistent terminology, the exquisite blend of 
ertistic design and practical layout ard the general clarity of 
directions fox use combine to set suc’: high standards that many 
of us feel compeiled to avoid the use of questionnaires altogether. 
This is unfortunate, for the questionnaire serves a most useful 
function and its more widespread use should be encouraged. 

Perhaps a more general awareness of the many problems that 
may be suived by the simple use of a questionnaire, and the dis- 
semination of more information about how to construct and use 
a questionnaire, will help to overcome the natural reticence of 
those who do not want to tackle the unfamiliar. 

Actually it is easy to prepare a questionnaire. If you have a 
problem, your first step might be to find someone who has used 
a questionnaire and ask him for a few pointers. He will be glad 
to help you. If you know such a person don’t read any more of 
this, fur you already know all you need to know. But, as we all 
know, questionnaire users are hard to find. 

The questionnaire is a unique data-gathering instrument, with 
a fairly well established set of rules to govern its use. These are 
not complicated, but they do differ from the customary proce- 
dures of normal research. For example, you might suppose that 
before you sent out a questionnaire you would ask yourself if 
the questionnaire is really necessary. In normal scientific en- 
deavor this would be a natural and obvious first step. 

This is completely unnecessary in the use of questionnaires, 
and no experienced questionnaire user would even be bothered 
by the question. Of course it is necessary. You are doing it, 
and you wouldn’t do anything that isn’t necessary. There is 
nothing unusual about this attitude, for other questionnaire 
users have always found that their questionnaires were necessary. 
Even if the question were asked, for all practical purposes it 
would be impossible to obtain an answer indicating that the ques- 
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tionnaire was unr 2cessary and therefore the purely hypothetical 
condition it suggests may be ignored. As we have stated, the 
questionnaire field is unique. 

Some unsophisticated readers will not believe this, and will 
persist in asking the question. This would be unwise, but there 
are two ways out of this self-imposed dilemma. The first is to 
ignore the question, but this would set a bad example for the 
recipients of questionnaires. The second method is to ‘‘refuse 
to answer on the ground that... .’’ But you know the rest. 

The next and closely related step pertains to the attitude of the 
recipient of the questionnaire. You might ask whether he will 
think the questionnaire essential, but there are at least two good 
reasons why it is not necessary to do so. First of course is the fact 
that you intend to send the questionnaire regardless of what he 
may think, so his attitude is immaterial. Secondly under extreme 
conditions your conscience might have raised the question whether 
you thought the questionnaire was necessary, but there is no 
problem of conscience where the recipient is concerned. If by 
error you do ask the question and a recipient says ‘‘no,’’ ignore 
him. There are recalcitrants in all fields and you have encoun- 
tered one. 

Whether he would be wise enough to agree with you, or stupid 
enough to disagree—and it doesn’t matter—you will send the 
questionnaire anyway. You will receive replies. The percentage 
will vary of course with a multitude of influences. In any case 
you will be able to report the percentage of replies. You may, 
and probably will, assume that those who did not reply would 
have answered, had they replied, in the same way as those who 
did, and therefore it doesn’t matter. You may also assume that 
the replies—or information or data—given to you are valid, 
even though some one may have ‘‘filled the blank spaces’’ just 
to ‘‘get rid of it’’ as quickly as possible. Perhaps you now under- 
stand more fully why the use of the questionnaire is receiving 
such encouragement. 

Let us recapitulate. First it is not necessary to raise with 
yourself any question at all concerning the necessity for a ques- 
tionnaire. You know the answer. Second it is not necessary to 
raise any question at all as to whether the recipient will think the 
questionnaire is necessary. You know the answer. 
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Suppose you are now ready to send the questionnaire. You 
will need an opening sentence which will bring about the degree 
of cooperation you have every right to expect. Let us look at 
some of the sentences which have been used to introduce ques- 
tionnaires to the recipients. Perhaps they will help you. 


(1) ‘‘ Your cooperation is requested in completing and returning 
this questionnaire.’’ This is very good. We are all thrilled 
when we can cooperate. 

(2) ‘*Your name was chosen at random....’’ This will help, for 
it builds up the recipient’s ego: he was selected at random 
and therefore is without any unrepresentative bias. It 
really helps in another way, however, for it suggests a way 
to reply—at random. The results, when tabulated, will be 
much more interesting. 

‘‘We are studying the problem of ... and we should 
like to know under what plan your department is operat- 
ing. Inquiries we have made so far indicate considerable 
divergence. ...’’ This too will help the recipient. It tells 
him that, so far, no on agrees with any one, and he doesn’t 
have to either. In fact it may even suggest that if he in- 
creases his divergence the results may be more interesting. 
Elsewhere this introduction points out that he will receive 
a copy of the results. He can then learn the extent to which 
he agrees with the divergences, or diverges from the agreers. 
This helps too. 

‘*We are undertaking a nationwide survey of what colleges 
and universities are doing in.... The results of this re- 
search will be of considerable aid in working out a more 
effective ... program... .’’ Actually the results will be 
part of a doctoral dissertation, but the questionnaire should 
not say so. Questionnaires are designed only to seek the 
truth. Anyway this opener makes the recipient downright 
anxious to drop everything to help the originator carry out 
a nationwide survey. 

‘*We are requesting information for our annual survey 
of....’’ This is good. He can eagerly anticipate the next 
annual survey. Better still, he can keep a copy of his reply 
and next year just change the date. 

(6) ‘*You are one of a selected group of ....’’ This is even 
better than the others. He knows now that he is not just a 
‘‘random.’’ Don’t worry. He won’t see through it. 


The introduction is indeed a problem, but don’t worry about 
trivial details. 
You are committed. You must write the book, or make the 
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speech, or... . The questionnaire must go out. But be careful! 
You need some more ‘‘helpful hints’’ on what to do now. 

First, don’t enclose a copy for the recipient to retain. One to 
send back and one for the files? Ridiculous! This would do a 
number of unsatisfactory things. For one, when the report is 
published, misquoting the respondent, he could check his files to 
see if he really did say what you said he said. This might cause 
both of you to be more careful. And that isn’t called for. To 
be careful might require time, and you don’t have much of that. 
One of the reasons why the questionnaire is so useful is that only 
the recipient is required to spend time on it. 

There is another thing you can do to increase the number of 
replies you will get. Make the questionnaire in clear, legible 
type and of handy size. Then when it is reproduced in quantity, 
be sure to reduce the size. This will of course result in a shorter 
questionnaire and that should increase the number of replies. 
Another result: it will not fit the typewriter, for the lines will 
be too close together and the spaces too small. It is then impos- 
sible for the respondent to waste time making a carbon copy for 
his files. He will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 

So far we haven’t really got to essentials, however. The most 
important thing of all is: don’t plan in advance on how you will 
use the data you get. This takes all the mystery out of the whole 
procedure. Just dig up all the questions you can. Some of 
them will produce something, and you can always make an analy- 
sis of the percentage of replies to each question, classified of 
course by size of institution and type of control. Some people 
have been known to try to determine in advance the usefulness 
of any data that might be obtained by each of the questions to 
be included in the questionnaire. This is a practice which should 
be discouraged. If it got out of hand, it might substantially 
reduce the number of questionnaires. This would have serious 
economic and social consequences. 

There are a number of other things you shouldn’t do, but we'll 
mention these only briefly. You probably know all about them 
too. 

Don’t enclose an addressed envelope. That makes it too easy 
for the recipient to return the questionnaire immediately, with- 
out adequate thought about its real significance. 
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Don’t put all related questions together. For example, if you 
ask three questions on the same minor point, put the first question 
on page 16, the second on page 1, and the third on page 7. This 
makes it possible for you to analyze trends, for the situation 
will have changed in the time required to go from page 1 to 
page 16 and back. By running a small study on the amount of 
time taken, you can establish reference points, extend your trend 
lines and predict the situation in 1960. This is desirable as it 
establishes the need for another questionnaire in 1960 to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the earlier predictions. This can become 
a career. 

Don’t indicate too clearly to whom the questionnaire is to be 
returned. Let the recipient hunt for this. As he hunts, the 
intensity of his feeling about the questionnaire increases, and 
so will the tendency for him to remember you. 

Don’t tell the recipient that he will receive a copy of the report 
when you have completed your study. This will annoy him, for 
he knows he won’t have time to read it. What little time he has 
left, after doing the things he absolutely must do to hold his job, 
is reserved for completing questionnaires. 

One final point is mentioned for the help it will give you in 
making up your questionnaire. Some people still think that the 
development of a comprehensive questionnaire is really a difficult 
task. It isn’t. It can be made even easier, however, if you will 
go to the nearest library having a collection of college catalogues. 
If you then ask the questions which are answered in the cata- 
logues, vou will have a comprehensive, organized, systematic 
data-gathering instrument. 

Of course if you are stubborn you'll ignore these helpfui hints 
and do it your own way. If you do, you’ll be sorry. You will 
get more returns, and that means more work. You won’t have 
nearly as much fun figuring out what all those who didn’t answer 
would have said if they had answered. You will get your returns 
faster. If all this causes you to have more free time than you 
know what to do with, you might use it up by filling in a lot of 
the spaces on the questionnaire before they are sent out. For 
example, you could surely type in the name and address of the 
institution on the questionnaire. Or could you? After all, it 
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will go to ‘‘every college listed in 1957’’—all 2000 of them. A 
carefully selected sample would not be representative. 

But you have already sent your questionnaire and received 
your replies. You are now ready to draw your conclusions and: 


(1) Give a number of speeches ; 

(2) Get the next higher degree; 

(3) Write a book, so that others may make speeches and quote 
your book; 

(4) Take action (based on the ‘‘average’’ reply of both those 
who filled the spaces and those who did not, whether or 
not this action is appropriate) ; 

(5) Establish a basis for statements like these. 

Some people have had to learn the hard way about this ques- 
tionnaire business. However, if you have read the above carefully 
and follow these suggestions very closely, your questionnaire 
will be received with as much enthusiasm as is generally given to 
other questionnaires. 

Incidentally many research people will not have an opportunity 
to read this. If anything about a questionnaire which you re- 
ceive suggests to you that the originator of the questionnaire has 
not seen these helpful hints, perhaps you will be willing to advise 
him. 








COLLEGE STUDENTS’ BUDGETS 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


DIRECTOR, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION, 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


FINANCING higher education for a growing number of young 

men and women in face of steadily rising costs is becoming a 
crucial problem. This paper is concerned with only one major 
aspect of the problem, namely with what it costs students and 
with where they get the money. 

Those who finance, govern and administer colleges and uni- 
versities join the student and his family in concern lest spiraling 
costs make it necessary to continue raising tuition and fees until 
the usual clientele of an institution can no longer attend it. 
These persons are equally concerned that increased living costs 
at college may have the same effect. Within limitations set by 
an expanding economy, both those who provide education and 
those who acquire it want to know the extent to which these in- 
creasing costs are inevitable and the bearing they may have on 
some of the cherished ideals of our American way of life. 

In an effort to throw some light on the character of these costs 
and on the sources of income for meeting them, the United States 
Office of Education in 1953 studied the problem as it was faced 
by 15,316 full-time, single undergraduate students in 110 colleges 
that are located in 41 of the 48 States and in the District of 
Columbia. The study is reported in Bulletin 1957, No. 9 of this 
Office ‘and may be purchased for 45 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

How much does it cost an undergraduate student to attend 
college for an academic year? Where does he get the money for 
this purpose? The answers depend on many variable factors 
but the governing ones are the habits of the student himself, what 
region of the country he lives in, what the family income is, 
whether he commutes from home and whether he attends a pub- 
lic or a private college. A composite quick answer in terms of 
1957 costs is $1,500 at tax-supported colleges and $2,000 at pri- 
vately-supported ones, the difference being largely in tuition and 
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fees. More than 85 per cent of the budget is provided by the 
student and his family. 

The itemized costs of attending college are commonly grouped 
under two headings: educational cost: and living costs. The full 
report lists tuition, fees, books, anc instructional supplies and 
equipment as educational costs, and recognizes that no student 
pays all that it costs the college to provide him with the oppor- 
tunity to get an education. It breaks living expenses into fifteen 
categories that include such major items as clothes, room, board, 
travel and recreation or entertainment. The cost of ‘‘formals’’ 
was sometimes greater than that of fees, and living expenses as 
a whole ranged from one third to five sixths of total costs. 


Economic, AVERAGE AND LuxuRY BUDGETS 


The range of students’ average annual budgets among the 110 
participating colleges was from $676 to $3,101. In other words, 
it cost the average student nearly five times as much to attend 
the costliest of the 110 institutions. It may be more significant, 
however, to note that at these colleges the spectrum of individual 
student spending ranged from an austere economy budget of 


$200 to a luxury budget of $5,500 for the school year. While the 
quality of undergraduate education does not necessarily increase 
with its cost, no discerning student or his family would choose 
a college merely because it is cheap. The extra cost, if any, of 
attending an institution that has superior programs, outstanding 
instructors and adequate facilities can often be repaid from ad- 
ditional income earned during the first three or four years after 
graduation. It is of course not necessary to enroll at a nation- 
ally known prestige institution to obtain these advantages. 

What constitutes economy, average and luxury student budgets 
is a relative matter. For instance a luxury budget at the college 
where the average budget was $676 might be considered an econ- 
omy budget at the institution where the average studeat budget 
was $3,101. For the purposes of this report an economy budget 
was considered to be one that falls within the lowest fourth of 
those being studied, an average budget one that falls within the 
middle fifty per cent, and a luxury budget one that falls within 
the upper fourth of all student budgets. 

How do students stay in college on economy budgets? The 
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answers are as varied as the persons and situations involved. To 
begin with, these students did not follow athletic teams on out- 
of-town trips. Snacks, refreshments, formals and entertainment 
generally had a small place in their budgets. If they were com- 
muting students they walked to college, used a bicycle or common 
carrier and brought lunch from home. If they lived on campus 
they rented the least expensive rooms, ate moderate amounts of 
cheap foods at the least expensive establishments and often econo- 
mized further by wearing leftover military clothing. On the 
educational side they tended to avoid programs and courses 
which required special equipment or for which the college 
charged special fees. They often depended on the library for 
textbooks, and books when bought were always second or third 
hand. Austere economy budgets also required borrowing type- 
writers and not taking vaiuable but costly educational tours. 

The range of mean budgets was twice as great for those on 
economy budgets and those on luxury budgets as for the middle 
half of the group. The most luxurious budget, for example, was 
nearly four times as large as the lowest of the plush ones. With- 
out necessarily being ostentaiivus, students on luxury budgets 
were much more lavish than the average student in spending on 
dates, formals, commercial entertainment, snacks, drinks and 
other forms of amusement. Both men and women on luxury 
budgets spent more for clothes, recreation, tuition and room and 
board than economy or average students. Those on plush 
budgets were often surprised to find that what they considered 
normal expenditures were looked upon as luxuries by less well- 
off students. It did not seem especially extravagant to them to 
make a capital expenditure of $56 a month for an automobile, as 
well as paying its current operating costs for campus use, for 
trips and for weekend travel to the largest nearby city. Hi-fi 
record-players, cameras and TV sets, like automobiles, were con- 
sidered normal expenditures by college students on luxury 
budgets. One even bought a Cadillac and an airplane during 
the year. 


Highlights of the Study 


The following statements summarize and highlight findings on 
the pattern of student spending: 
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1. It was the cost of living at college rather than educa- 
tional costs that made it so difficult for low-income families 
to finance attendance of a son or daughter at most colleges. 
Living costs consumed five-sixths of the average budget of 
students who attended public colleges, and two-thirds of the 
budget of those who attended private institutions. 

2. While the living costs of students who attended private 
colleges were consistently higher on each item of expenditure, 
tuition and related educational costs were the primary cause 
of higher student budgets at these institutions. The mean 
of current expenditures for both purposes at private colleges 
in 1952-53 was $1,674, and at public colleges was $1,120, 
but tuition and fees constituted one-third of student budgets 
at the former and less than one-sixth at the latter type of 
institution. 

3. More than half of the students who participated in the 
study spent money during the year for items that had more 
than 1 year’s use and, therefore, were classified as capital 
rather than current expenditures. These expenditures cov- 
ered such educational items as typewriters, slide rules, scien- 
tific or musical instruments, and such other items as cameras, 
hi-fi sets, and automobiles. Such expenditures averaged 
$163 per student and increased mean current budgets 10 to 
15 per cent. 

4. Mean total and mean current expenditures of single 
full-time undergraduate students attending private institu- 
tions were highest in junior colleges, lowest in 4-year liberal 
arts colleges, with private universities in between. In public 
colleges, the comparable figures on student spending show 
technological institutions highest, junior colleges lowest, and 
public universities in between. 

5. While on an average women spent less than men for 
attendance at college, families and relatives provided a larger 
proportion of their budgets. This may account for the 
widely held belief that it costs more to send a girl than a boy 
to college. Women from high income families, however, did 
spend more at college than men from the same family income 
bracket. 

6. The pattern of spending of men and women differed 
significantly on only four items: clothes, recreation, room 
and board, and tuition and fees. Except for tuition and 
fees, the pattern of spending of students attending private 
and public colleges did not differ greatly. 

7. Both the mean total and mean current expenditure per 
student were highest in the New England region, followed 
in a descending order by the North Central, Western, and 
Southern regions. 
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8. The student spending least in 1952-53 had a budget of 
$200 for the school year, and the one spending most had a 
budget of $5,500. The spending of the middle half of the 
students, however, ranged between $815 and $1,708. Luxury 
budgets at most institutions required three to four times as 
much money as economy budgets. And while students who 
lived in their parents’ homes tended to have smaller cash 
budgets, when their unbudgeted expenditures were added, 
the financial advantage of living at home while attending 
college was questionable. 


While the analysis of sources of student income did not reveal 
a master plan for meeting budgets, it did pinpoint the relative im- 
portance of the fourteen major sources studied. It indicated that 
students relied mainly on parents, other relatives and themselves 
for their college income. The amount the family contributed 
was closely related to family income and number of additional 
children in the family. The pattern of income sources did not 
vary, though amounts coming from each did—appreciably for 
students attending public as contrasted with those attending 
private colleges. 

Continuing the highlight summarization, and considering fur- 
ther the sources of funds used by students in financing their col- 
lege expenses, we find that: 


9. Budgets of the 15,316 participating students in 1952- 
53 ranged from low budgets of $200-$815, and average 
budgets of $815-$1,708, to high budgets of $1,708-$5,500. 
(The money required for a year in college doubled between 
the school years 1939-1940 and 1956-57.) 

10. Parents and relatives, together, provided from cur- 
rent funds two-fifths of the budgeted income of students. 
Another one-fifth of it was provided from savings, probably 
arranged mostly by parents and grandparents. 

11. Students financed over one-fourth of their budgets 
from money they earned during the summer and the school 
year. Two-thirds of the men worked during the school year, 
earning an average of $486; half of the women were also 
employed earning an average of $265 per year. 

12. Scholarships, veterans’ benefits, loans, gifts, and mis- 
cellaneous sources together accounted for only 13.2 percent 
of student budgets. 

13. Men. spent more than women in attending college. 
Usually the extra money came from their own earnings and 
from loans. Women earned less and borrowed less than men 
in getting funds for college. 
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14. While a larger proportion of men than of women had 
trust funds, savings accounts, and other forms of long-term 
savings on which they could draw, the mean amount per stu- 
dent that women received from these sources was greater 
than for men. 

15. Even though scholarships provided slightly less than 
5 percent of the total income of all students, they made a 
significant contribution to the income of the 21 percent of 
the students who received scholarships. In proportion to 
their numbers, women received more scholarships than men 
but the mean size of awards to men was larger. 

16. While the size of undergraduate scholarship awards 
reported ranged from a few dollars to $4,800, the median of 
those controlled by colleges was only $218, and by outside 
agencies was $268. Freshmen received more scholarships 
but smaller awards than sophomores, juniors, or seniors. 
Students from low-income families, who tended to enroll in 
low-cost colleges, received smaller scholarships than students 
from high family-income groups. 

17. Students attending private colleges received more 
scholarships and larger awards than did those attending pub- 
lie colleges, but the awards in private colleges did not equal 
the tuition and fees of those who received them. Neither 
were the awards large enough to equal the differential be- 
tween tuition and fees charged students at private and at 
public colleges. 

18. Students as a group raised only 1.5 percent of their 
budgets through loans from the college, from individuals, 
and from organized loan fund sources. Nine percent of men 
and 5 percent of women undergraduates secured some por- 
tion of their budgets from loans. 


It should be kept in mind that the findings and conclusions 
of this study are based on the data provided by a sampling of 
full-time, single, undergraduate college students. There is need 
for an additional study of college costs to undergraduates who 
are married and living with spouses and of costs to part-time 
undergraduate students. There is also need for studies of stu- 
dent costs for attending graduate and professional schools, and 
a need to determine trends in student costs at all levels by re- 
peating at intervals improved versions of the study reported here. 


TRENDS IN Costs OF ATTENDING COLLEGE 


Costs of attending college in 1957 are of course higher than 
the detailed figures reported for 1953. The best available meas- 
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ures for estimating the increase are the widely used Cost-of- 
Living Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the United 
States Office of Education study, ‘‘Trends in Tuition Charges 
and Fees.’’ These studies indicate that during the period 
1952-57 the cost of living index for items important to student 
living costs increased five per cent and that the increase in tuition 
and fees averaged fifteen per cent in public and private colleges. 
When these factors are applied to the mean current expenditures 
per student, the 1957 cost of attending the average college ex- 
ceeds the 1952-53 cost by approximately $200. Moreover 1953 
costs reported are $85 below true average costs, owing to the 110 
colleges being an inadequate sample. 

Those who have a professional interest in studying student ex- 
penditures for attending college will also be interested in knowing 
the trend of these costs over a decade or more. By using the 
cost-of-living and tuition factors employed in making the 1957 
projections, it is possible to estimate relative costs for earlier 
years. The year 1940 is used here because it is considere? the 
most ‘‘normal’’ year between the depression of the 1930’s and 
the present. 

In January 1940 the Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost-of-Living 
Index stood at 59.5, and at the beginning of 1957 it stood at 
117.8. In other words, the cost of living nearly doubled in the 
interval. Actually it more than doubled for the items of food, 
clothing, shelter and travel, all of which loom large in student 
budgets. For the same period, the Office of Education study 
previously cited shows tuition and fees increased 89 per cent in 
public colleges and 83 per cent in private colleges. 

Because both educational and living costs for students have 
nearly doubled since 1940, it is substantially correct to place 
1940 costs at one half the 1957 projection of student expenditures. 
This would place the corrected combined capital and current 
student expenditure in 1940 at $747 in public colleges and $1,023 
in private colleges. Confidence in the 1940 current expenditure 
figure for public colleges is increased by the findings of Indiana 
University studies which show an average current cost per stu- 
dent in 1940 of $673 and a 1952 cost of $1,446. 





THE ROLE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


JOSEPH 8. BUTTERWECK 
DigEcTOR, EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM IN TEACHER EpvUcATION, 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


(TRADITIONALLY a liberal arts education was concerned with 

broadening the cultural horizon of the student, that is to say 
introducing him to the several areas of knowledge in the hope 
that thereby his range of interests would be increased and that 
he would also find some area in which he could immerse himself 
to the point of creative expression. 

If a liberal arts education was concerned at all with condition- 
ing the behavior of the individual, it was with a conditioning 
appropriate to its chief concern—the development of skills and 
attitudes necessary for a critical, discriminating and efficient col- 
lection of knowledge. 

Traditionally a liberal arts education had no immediate con- 
cern with the development of vocational or professional com- 
petency. But as society grew in technological complexity our 
colleges yielded to the demand for such preparation. They 
yielded at first by using the wares which were theirs to give— 
bodies of knowledge that seemed to be appropriate to the voca- 
tion or profession for which competency was sought. 

In the preparation of teachers, this consisted at first of the 
history and philosophy of education. Later educational psy- 
chology was added. There was still no immediate concern on the 
part of the college with the development of attitudes or skills 
needed by the future teacher except as these became a rationali- 
zation of the knowledge supposedly gained from the study of 
these subjects. 

The normal school, succeeded by the teachers college, came into 
existence for a very different purpose. Breadth of knowledge, 
cultural background, range of interest or depth of scholarship 
were secondary to professional attitudes and professional skills. 

Although this new college at first assumed that appropriate 
attitudes and skills grew out of the knowledge of facts, it soon 
learned that exposure to practical experience was essential if 
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desired action-outcomes were to be expected. Practice teaching, 
demonstrations, curriculum laboratories, special methods courses 
and the like therefore became the wares of these professional 
schools. 

The liberal arts college, having succumbed to the demand for 
the inclusion of professional competency as one of its objectives, 
could not stop with its original courses in the preparation of 
teachers and enjoy a healthy competitive relationship with the 
new professional school. It either had to abandon professional 
preparation as an objective or add courses to its curriculum that 
became increasingly regarded as ‘‘essential.’’? Some of the col- 
leges did the former but most attempted the latter. 

But, because of limited enrolments, or resistance from within, 
or more recently because of the increasing difficulty for liberal 
arts colleges to obtain suitable manpower, the quality of profes- 
sional training that can be provided does not compare favorably 
with that provided by the professional schools. (In this state- 
ment we refer only to the strictly professional training for teach- 
ing, namely developing the attitudes, skills and techniques that 
are demanded of the teacher.) 

Experiments are now under way designed to determine the 
effectiveness of an on-the-job training program in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. If such a program can provide the teaching 
competencies as effectively as the conventional pre-service pro- 
gram does this, then there is no need for the liberal arts college 
to assume the responsibility of professional training. It can 
then be relieved of this digression from its original purpose and 
may return to its prior objective—broadening the students’ ecul- 
tural horizon. 

But this does not mean that the liberal arts college will have 
no part to play in teacher education. It still has a contribution 
to make to the teaching profession, a contribution which enables 
it to use those resovr:es which are its peculiar raison d’étre. One 
of these contributions is on the undergraduate level and the other 
in the post-baccalaureate years. 

1) On the undergraduate level. Recently the word ‘‘general 
education’’ has been used widely, sometimes as a synonym of 
‘‘liberal arts education.’’ In institutions where the term ‘‘ general 
education’’ is replacing the term ‘‘liberal arts education,’’ the 
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objectives of the college place emphasis on life preparation or 
citizenship education. This does not mean that the concept of 
‘*broadeniug the cultural horizon’’ of the student no longer ap- 
plies: it means merely that, from the rapidly increasing body of 
knowledge which constitutes a cultural horizon, selection is more 
largely from the contemporary scene. 

Two areas of knowledge have come into existence in recent 
years which have become increasingly important to the intelli- 
gent citizen irrespective of his vocational or professional involve- 
ment. One of these areas deals with the nature of the individ- 
ual; the other is concerned with the provision which society is 
making for the education of its citizens. The first of these areas 
has grown out of research in psychology and the experience of 
the professional educator. The second has become the concern 
of the sociologist or social psychologist because of the effect of 
organized education on the behavior of group-man. 

Some of this content has been organized into a professional 
course frequently regarded as a first course in education for the 
prospective teacher. Too often however its content is organized 
and taught by people who are so far removed from a scholarly 
knowledge of the topics dealt with that it fails to serve the pur- 
pose of either an orientation course to teaching or the broadening 
of the cultural horizon of the student. 

During the past three years an experimental program in 
teacher «iucation has been conducted at Temple University to 
determine the relative effectiveness of an on-the-job training pro- 
gram. An orientation-to-teaching course, given during the sum- 
mer before employment, drew heavily on the content of the usual 
‘Introduction to Teaching’’ course. But because of the concen- 
trated manner in which the course had to be given, as well as the 
desire on the part of the student to obtain techniques that he 
might use in his teaching responsibility in the fall, the course 
could not be properly pointed toward either objective—broaden- 
ing cultural horizons or developing professional techniques. 

If the student came to such a program with a knowledge of 
these areas—an understanding of the nature of the individual 
and the role of education in society—the first summer could be of 
a much more practical nature. It could involve him in the actual 
instruction of adolescents in one of the summer practice schools 
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conducted by its teachers college. Along with this experience he 
could take a course in the methods of teaching. 

Thereby when the neophyte began his teaching in the fall he 
would have overcome many of the classroom management and 
subject matter organization problems that add so much to the 
teacher’s insecurity in the early weeks or months of his first 
year of teaching. 

Although education and psychology courses now exist which 
deal with the content referred to in this discussion, there is no 
one course now generally in existence that covers this content and 
uses an approach that can classify it as a respectable ‘‘ general 
education’’ course. Such a course should not aim at professional 
orientation. It should be a required course for all seniors given 
jointly by the psychology and sociology departments of the col- 
lege. For if its content deals with the nature of the individual 
as well as the role of public education in a democratic society, it 
is a ‘‘must’’ for all future citizens irrespective of their profes- 
sional involvement. And if it is organized in the maner of a 
‘*general education’’ course given in a liberal arts college, it will 
have the substance, the thoroughness and the scholastic validity 
to justify its existence as part of a good liberal arts education. 
It might well be called ‘‘The Individual and Society.”’ 

To develop such a course requires joint action by the depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology. It canot be developed ade- 
quately by either of these departments alone. The interdisci- 
plinary effort exerted in bringing such a course into existence 
would provide sufficient intellectual and professional compensa- 
sation to justify the energy expended. 

The students enrolled in such a course would become better 
acquainted with themselves as behaving entities in a complex 
society and could evaluate better the strengths and weaknesses 
of our present effort to provide education for all at public ex- 
pense. These are values that every intelligent citizen must pos- 
sess if society is going to adjust to the new problems introduced 
by the second, or atomic, industrial revolution. 

2) During the post-baccalaureate years. Changes are so rapid 
and often so basic in the kind of society now in existence that an 
individual who begins teaching has soon lost his touch with world 
progress unless he remains alert to current change. Elementary 
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and secondary school teaching by its very nature encourages the 
teacher to focus attention on the child rather than on the society 
in which the child lives. There are always a few alert and active 
minds that succeed in retaining their interest in world problems, 
but for the majority of teachers the need of daily attention to the 
individual pupil gradually lessens whatever interest in expan- 
sion of their cultural horizon they may have had when they grad- 
uated from college. 

Incentives for the professional growth of teachers are now gen- 
erally in vogue in the various states—incentives in the form of 
additional salary increments for credits earned on the post-bac- 
calaureate level. The teachers colleges and schools of education 
have responded to this demand for graduate courses by enlarging 
their offering of education courses. This demand, augmented by 
the professional ambition of professors of education, has resulted 
in the proliferation of such courses with the thought that if a 
small dose of medicine did not cure the professional ill a larger 
dose should be given. 

The liberal arts college has been generally left out of this com- 
petition for ‘‘increased business,’’ partly because its professors 
offered more of the specialized scholarly subject-matter courses 
that comprised their undergraduate bill of fare, a type of pro- 
fessional food which had little connection with the day-to-day 
needs of either the teacher or the citizen. As a result the grad- 
uate courses commonly used by teachers to gain increased pro- 
fessional status and financial rewards are almost exclusively of 
the ‘‘professional’’ or ‘‘education’’ type. The liberal arts col- 
lege can however make a much needed contribution to the teach- 
er’s growth by organizing ‘‘general education’’ courses in the 
humanities, social sciences and natural sciences, designed to help 
the teacher keep abreast with changes growing out of the rapid 
developments of the world in which he lives. 

The world as he conceived it in his undergraduate days no 
longer exists ten, twenty or thirty years after his graduation. 
Science and technology have brought about changes in his phys- 
ical environment which have created a new social world with 
different values. His pupils live in this new world and their 
personalities are molded by it. If it is true that ‘‘the basic per- 
sonality characteristics of the adult are developed in the early 
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years of the child’s life,’’ the boys and girls who attend this 
teacher’s classes have a set of values, drives and ambitions that 
are different from those which the teacher had when he was of 
school age. And if the environment creates a social heritage that 
produces the citizen of tomorrow, the teacher needs to know what 
changes are taking place in this environment. 

The professional educator is becoming increasingly aware of 
this growth-need for the teacher. Courses in ‘‘social founda- 
tions’’ are being developed here and there, but who is better 
equipped by reason of scholarship and interest to offer such 
courses than liberal arts professors? 

Temple University has recently experimented with such a pro- 
gram of post-baccalaureate education for teachers. Liberal arts 
professors from five cooperating colleges and the liberal arts col- 
lege of the university have offered a program of post-bacca- 
laureate courses in ‘‘general education’’ in the humanities, the 
natural sciences and the social sciences. These courses have 
focused on the changing perspectives in each of these three dis- 
ciplines. Each course was developed and conducted coopera- 
tively by a representative from each of the three disciplines to 
insure the kind of cross-fertilization that more nearly deals with 
reality than would be the case if the course were in charge of a 
specialist in one discipline. 

‘What should constitute such a course and how should it be 
given ?’’ has gradually developed a favorable answer. The staffs 
have been constantly sensitive to the need of revising their pro- 
cedure (content and method) by using the teacher-student as a 
barometer. Questionnaires were given frequently to discover the 
student’s reaction to the courses, and frequent meetings of the 
staffs were held in order to compare and share techniques em- 
ployed. 

The student reaction to these courses has been so favorable 
that one can conclude that such an offering on the post-bacca- 
laureate level has much to give as a supplement to, and in many 
cases a substitute for, the usual graduate professional courses. 

In conclusion: 

1) Our liberal arts colleges should confine themselves on the 
undergraduate level to the development of the best cultural, 
broadening program of education they can provide, thinking of 
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the individual primarily as an active, creative member of a demo- 
cratic society rather than attempting to provide for him the pro- 
fessional competency needed in his projected vocation. 

2) In a democratic society, educated men must be familiar 
with the nature of the individual, how he responds to his en- 
vironment and the provisions that society must make to insure 
that the formal education offered is in accord with his needs. 

3) In an age when change is so rapid that in one generation 
values, problems and needs can change radically because of tech- 
nological advances, the teacher needs periodic exposure to the 
changes taking place so that he can make an intelligent adjust- 
ment to these changes through curriculum modification for the 
boys and girls whose formal education he provides. 

4) Courses provided on the post-baccalaureate level for this 
purpose cannot satisfactorily be given in the conventional com- 
partmentalized manner in which formal education operates on 
the undergraduate level. Instead programs of an interdisci- 
plinary nature need to be dev2loped to insure that the problems 
dealt with have the reality they need in order to become func- 
tional for the student. 

This is not a redefinition of the function of the liberal arts 
college. It is a clarification of its role as the custodian and dis- 
seminator of the cultural heritage of the race—bearing in mind 
that the cultural heritage becomes functional in the life of the 
present-day homo sapiens to the extent to which be can see its 
value in the light of his present-day needs. 





A CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT FOR 
IOWA COLLEGES 


A. 0. DAVIDSON 
Vick PRESIDENT, LUTHER COLLEGE 


Tre Reader’s Digest recently asked Paul H. Davis, an educa- 
tional consultant, to visit forty colleges and universities. He 
did this and tried to identify the vital factors that made a school 
great. He had expected to find a number of them, but by the 
end of his survey he had found only two common denominators 
of high achievement. First the superior college has a concept of 
where it is and where it is going. Second it has, in the words of 
Alfred North Whitehead, ‘‘a habitual vision of greatness,’’ or as 
Sheridan Logan expressed it, ‘‘a concept of excellence.’” 

This gives many colleges a concept to follow as they inaugurate 
or expand their development programs. Most colleges and uni- 
versities have announced such a program, but the majority of 
them have included only plans for buildings and fund raising. 
A true and complete development program is far more compre- 


hensive and should include plans for curriculum, faculty, stu- 
dents, finance and plant. 

I will limit this presentation to some of the essential elements 
of such a program, give some examples and then concentrate some- 
what on one phase that is usually overlooked. 


Wary Is A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM NECESSARY ? 


Most of our Iowa colleges have never had as many faculty 
members as desired, or as many well equipped buildings as 
needed, or as many scholarships and loan funds for the students 
as necessary, or that extra amount of financial leeway that would 
enable them to become superior educational institutions. They 
probably will never have the financial ability to attain these de- 
sired levels, so it is of utmost importance that every faculty ap- 
pointment, every plant addition, every curriculum change and 

Note: Speech delivered at workshop of Iowa College Presidents’ Associa- 
tion, Lake Okoboji, Iowa, 23 September 1957. 


1 Paul H. Davis, ‘‘ All the World Stands Aside,’’ Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, May 1957, pp. 269-273. 
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every aid to students be made in relation to carefully thought-out 
plans for the next ten or twenty years. Careful planning is 
always essential to the best operation of an educational institu- 
tion. But now it becomes urgent because of the unprecedented 
growth which is taking place in our population. The suddenness 
of this increase requires haste; the magnitude of the problem 
demands careful planning; ihe pitfalls of haste and rapid growth 
make awareness of, and adherence to, the purposes for which our 
colleges exist most important. 


Wao Dogs THE PLANNING? 


Planning should be done by all concerned. This includes fac- 
ulty, students, alumni, friends, educational consultants, archi- 
tects, trustees, regents, church authorities in some cases and 
legislators in others. Continued improvement in the plans should 
result from such participation. Details can change with addi- 
tional thought and concern but stability will always be present 
if all the plans are based on the purposes of the college. 


How Does OnE Start A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM? 


A great deal of work should be done before you seemingly start 
to formulate your development program. These preliminary 
steps are absolutely necessary and are the integral basis for your 
program. 

First one defines the real reasons for the existence of the col- 
lege and clearly states its general and specific objectives. This 
sounds academic and rather dull. I know of one college where a 
committee had 23 meetings before the first two sentences of the 
statement of objectives were agreeable to’ its members. From 
then on however matters moved quickly and this statement has 
been the basis for extensive plans ever since. 

So we look at the purposes of our college—why it was founded 
and why it exists. This statement of purposes must be our guide 
at every step of planning. Next we decide how these purposes 
can best be achieved: that is what subjects should be taught, 
what activities should be sponsored, what philosophy and atti- 
tudes should prevail. Then we plan how this should be done: 
that is, what methods of instruction should be used, how large the 
classes should be and what learning conditions and equipment 
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are necessary. On the basis of this we make decisions as to stu- 
dents, faculty and plant. 

Your enrolment naturally affects your planning. There very 
likely will be a difference between the number of acceptable stu- 
dents who apply and the number you can enroll. You can make 
a fairly accurate forecast of future enrolments if you base it on 
anticipated increases in college-age youth, corrected for states 
from which you ordinarily draw students, and on the continually 
increasing percentage of these youths who will go to college. 
This can be varied by the number of student solicitors you put 
in the field, by scholarship and admission policies, by the atti- 
tude and activity of outside influences such as a church synod, 
if you are a church college, and by the new facilities you may 
be able to provide. The number you actually intend to admit 
becomes a major policy decision and should not be based only on 
a statistical study. 

A true development program, then, is comprehensive and the 
organization and staffing of it become a major concern of the 
college president. 

At Luther we started a development program in 1954. This 
was announced verbally to the faculty in May and to the alumni 
at commencement in June. Then, after months of concentrated 
study, an enlarged plan was presented in March 1955 to the 
alumni in a special issue of the alumni bulletin. This was fol- 
lowed in April with another special issue of the bulletin on the 
proposed science hall. 

The planning however started back in 1946 when the dean of 
the faculty, Dr. Qualley, appointed a special committee to study 
the aims and objectives of the college. The results of this study 
were presented to the faculty senate and, after modification, 
were adopted in the spring of 1948. Then faculty committees 
began a series of studies which resulted in major changes being 
made in the curriculum in the spring of 1954. 

All this: led to a financial campaign in Decorah, a city of some 
5,000 people, for a science hall. The campaign was launched by 
a series of meetings with the students, by a general faculty meet- 
ing and, to the citizens of Decorah in April 1955, by a two-page 
spread in the local newspaper. The actual campaign ran for 
about two weeks with 92.3 per cent of the students pledging a 
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total of $57,840 or an average of $69.77 and 98 per cent of the 
faculty pledging an average of $347. Pledging or giving on the 
part of the citizens of Decorah totaled over $90,000. Then in 
March of 1956 we went to the alumni and up to the present have 
about $400,000 in cash and pledges from them for an average of 
$221 each. The grand total of these combined efforts is now 
$608,000. This does not count gifts of property or a specific gift 
of $86,000 or wills drawn in our favor as a result of the announce- 
ment of our development program; nor does it include gifts to 
the current or endowment funds. 

Without going into detail, the campaigns followed this pattern: 
1. comprehensive planning before the launching of the drives; 
2. participation by many in the planning as well as the execution . 
of the drives; 3. constant emphasis on the long-range plans of the 
college as they affected curriculum, staff and plant. 

Meanwhile plans were made to visit corporations and founda- 
tions and to stress to alumni and friends of the college other ways 
of giving, such as through wills, annuities, life insurance, stocks 
and property. 

We have not been able to allot all the necessary time to each 
step or even to take the steps in order at all times. We have 
had to adapt to circumstances and do what we could at the time. 

I must repeat that buildings and fund raising are only a small 
part of a complete development program. Important as build- 
ings are, they are still means and not ends. The greatest problem 
of higher education today, and of a true development program, 
is not in providing facilities for our colleges. A far greater and 
more difficult problem is that of maintaining the quality of in- 
struction while increasing enrolment. Many college administra- 
tors are on record as stating that their colleges cannot take more 
students without sacrificing the quality of instruction. Actually 
it is possible not only to maintain quality but also to improve it. 
This however will come about only if we take a new approach as 
to what should be taught, how it should be taught and the ad- 
ministrative organization necessary for effectiveness. Such a 
radical change will not take place in ordinary circumstances: 
it will come only when forced. The tremendous growth in com- 
ing enrolments is going to force us, in most cases because of 
finance, to find new approaches. The crisis then becomes an 
opportunity and probably the only way in which we shall get a 
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much needed change in our system of higher education. Such 
a study is not eusy to start or to conduct in such a way that it 
results in something worthwhile and acceptable. It is harder to 
do this than to plan facilities or admission policies. But it is 
the big, necessary, exciting step facing us and will need a lot of 
help from the administration. 

Many colleges are offering too many courses. An academic 
vice president at the University of Chicago once said that the 
best thing that had happened to the academic program at Chi- 
cago in his time was the forced elimination of 400 courses during 
the depression. Today about forty per cent of our faculty mem- 
bers have a doctorate : in 1970 it will be closer to twenty per cent. 
Many changes in administrative organization are possible and 
necessary to meet the new situation. 

Because of time, I will not develop what should be taught and 
by whom or the administrative changes, but will concentrate 
briefly on how it should be done. 

We at Luther, like most colleges, have done relatively little 
work in the past on methods of teaching, but we are just now in 
the midst of such a study under the direction of Dr. Qualley, 
to see what effect this will have on the amount and kind of space 
necessary for our new science building. It is my hope that the 
faculty wiil begin a series of studies on this entire field during 
the year, which will prepare them for a comprehensive study a 
year from now that will result in many changes. 

Some of our colleges are taking steps to shift emphasis from 
dependence upon teaching to independence in learning. At Dart- 
mouth, for example, general reading in the last two years is super- 
vised by major departments, ‘‘honor’’ independent study is being 
extended and advanced placement is being made. Three courses 
will be taken each term instead of five, and there will be three 
terms instead of two semesters. 

About a dozen colleges are known to be studying the possi- 
bility of dividing the college year into four quarters and arrang- 
ing for students to alternate quarters. At Oberlin, beginning 
this fall, students will attend a quarter and then be out a quarter, 
but will be doing independent study in their ‘‘off quarters.’’ 

At Western Reserve University the medical faculty has used 
a significantly different curriculum and educational process to 
reduce the time of medical education to four years. Here again 
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the responsibility for learning is placed on the student in in- 
creased measure. 

Experiments in perception carried on by the Hanover (New 
Hampshire) Institute have implications for education. Profes- 
sor Earl C. Kelly, who did many of these studies, says: 


It would seem that many of the ills of our education come 
from two major errors: (1) that we present knowledge as 
absolute and existing before learning can begin, instead of 
something to be lived; and (2) that we disregard and often 
work counter to the learner’s purpose, in the light of which 
his very sensations arise. . . . Since we believe now that his 
purpose is really part of the machinery involved in experi- 
encing sensation, it becomes well-nigh impossible for him 
even to have experience on the strength of purpose that is 
not hisown. So when we make children learn that for which 
they see no need, it is doubtful that learning goes on at all. 


Some are using these studies in perception in planning a dif- 
ferent approach to college teaching. 

Ford Foundation officials lament the practice of ‘‘spoon feed- 
ing’’ in our colleges. They state that the worship of ‘‘courses’’ 
in American education can be a deterrent to needed educational 
change and declare that more use can be made of aids such as 
TV to help the teacher.’ 

Many have wondered what part TV might play in the future. 
We do not have final answers as yet, but we do have enough re- 
search covering the grades through college, in the areas of the 
humanities, social sciences and natural sciences, on memory, 
creative thinking and aesthetic appreciation to draw some fairly 
valid conclusions. 

Following a year of TV experimentation in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, which involved daily TV lessons to more than 6,000 
children in all six grades, Mr. Wilson Caholl, the director of this 
experiment, said, ‘‘I have no doubt that in due time every single 
purpose of our public school, both those for which we have sensi- 
tive instruments to measure our success and those for which we 
do not, can be more effectively achieved through the intelligent 
utilization of television as an additional resource.’”* 

2 ‘*Rising Enrolments and Effective Use of Faculty Resources,’’ Clarence 
H. Faust, Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1957, pp. 257-265. 

3 John K. Weiss, ‘‘ Educational TV: Teacher’s Friend,’’ Saturday Review 
of Literature, 14 September, pp. 34-37. 
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Mr. John K. Weiss, writing in the Saturday Review of 14 Sep- 
tember 1957, states that ‘‘every experiment where student 
achievement in television classes has been measured against con- 
trol groups taught by conventional methods has disclosed equiva- 
lent or better performance for the students in TV classes.’’ 

The Miami University Experimental Study in Instructional 
Procedures, which is being financed by a grant of $285,000 and 
includes instruction in economies, sociology, business, govern- 
ment, composition, art, literature, geography, psychology, French, 
chemistry, algebra, zoology, physics and classics, has made a prog- 
ress report based on two semesters of work. This report states 
that the differences in achievement of stuients in the experi- 
mental and controlled sections are statistic.lly significant in only 
two courses.‘ 

So may I leave this with you: 

1. That a true and complete development program includes 
much more than planning of facilities and the ways to finance 
them. 

2. That your development plan for curriculum, faculty, stu- 
dents, finance and plant should be based on the educational 
objectives and program of your college or university. 

3. That increased enrolments and rising costs of education 
may force us to new evaluations and that the resultant action 
as to what is to be taught, how it is to be taught and administra- 
tive reorganization will in the end drastically improve the teach- 
ing-learning situation in our colleges. 

4. That in a development program we must follow principles 
of good administration such as participation in decisions by those 
who will be affected by them, getting the most education for every 
dollar spent, adjusting to newly developing needs and achieving 
our goals with due regard to differences in situations and indi- 
viduals concerned. 

5. That in making and activating plans, we must follow prin- 
ciples of sound public relations in order that our program may 
be honestly and continuously presented to those concerned: the 
story is told in a positive manner and in simple terms; it includes 
our total program and it is geared to the people we want to 
inform and influence. 


4¥F. G. Macomber and Lawrence Siegrid, ‘‘ A Study in Large-Group Teach- 
ing Procedure,’’ The Educational Record, July 1957, pp. 220-229. 
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OLLEGE students in general are not distinguished for their 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. For that mat- 
ter, one physics professor in commenting on their academic zeal 
characterized them as demonstrating Newton’s third law in that: 
‘For every effort on the part of the faculty to teach them some- 
thing, there is an opposite and equal effort on their part to keep 
from learning it.’’ 

I would not have you think I believe that college students 
have no serious thoughts or do no effective work. I have been 
teaching them for more than thirty years. I have seen many a 
sterling performance from them. Some of them have gone on 
to distinguish themselves among their fellows. Much of their 
‘‘evil’’ is more superficial than real. They let their immaturities 
betray them. Throwing toilet paper out of dormitory windows 
to shock people is little if at all beyond the kindergarten level. 
Their risqué editions of the college paper before dance weekends 
are like a ten-year-old boy smoking his first cigarette. These 
things are not typical. It is not students’ sins of commission 
with which this article is concerned but their sins of omission, 
the great unexplored potentials of which they are not even 
aware; much less do they seek them for themselves. 

College Potentials and CRP Findings—It is the purpose of this 
paper to take a look at the modern undergraduate in terms of 
his vast unexplored potentials in thé area of moral and spiritual 
values; to describe a very promising venture into which we are 
entering in the Union College Character Research Project; and 
to show how the methods and principles used in it could be ap- 
plied in harnessing this little-used power at the college level. 

The method of the article will be to describe some unique 
methods of curriculum construction which we are now using to 
bring the full force of the scientific method to bear on the prob- 
lems in this field of moral and spiritual potential. 

There are few ereas in which our schools and colleges feel more 
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frustration than in the development of moral and spiritual 
values. Campus religious groups and character-building agen- 
cies spend considerable sums of money. Yet most of them will 
admit that their effectiveness is far from adequate. A few years 
ago they were doing the best they could. No one knew any bet- 
ter methods nor how to find any. There is no longer justifica- 
tion for such a surrender attitude. Scientific tools are now 
available by means of which the effectiveness of this side of col- 
lege life could be doubled and trebled with comparative ease. 

The Union College Character Research Project has done ex- 
tensive research in education for moral and spiritual values for 
more than twenty years.‘ Our findings have been considerable. 
Our development of effective tools for scientific research in this 
area, however, may well be even more important. Anyone ex- 
amining these tools and the findings growing out of our use of 
them will hardly doubt that equally significant progress could 
also be made through their use at the college level. A million 
dollars invested in a ten-year research program in the area of 
moral and spiritual values would probably produce more effec- 
tive results than have come from all of the efforts in this field up 
to now. Our most recent successes in CRP (the Character Re- 
search Project) have been at the teen-age level. They would 
never have been possible, however, except for our years of re- 
search at the lower age levels. The vision for college-level re- 
search, set forth in this article, could not even have been con- 
ceived unless our research up to now had been done. Nor will 
it achieve its maximum potential unless that research at the 
lower age levels goes on. Continuing a naive dependence on good 
intentions in the area of moral and spiritual values at the col- 
lege level can only result in further evidence of the destination 
of the highway that is paved with them. 

Having made such an extravagant statement, it behooves me 
to present convincing evidence to support it. Surely we have 
had all too abundant experience with the futility of well-inten- 
tioned efforts based on exhortation and backed up with ice cream 

1 Ernest M. Ligon, ‘‘ Dimensions of Character,’’ Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. 


Also ‘‘Union College Studies in Character Research,’’ Vol. I. Union 
College Character Research Project, Schenectady, New York, 1953-1957. 
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and cake, and of ‘‘interesting discussions’’ led by ‘‘nationally 
well-known speakers.’’ 

Meet the Research Curriculum—The secret weapon of the re- 
search program of the Union College Character Research Project 
is the research curriculum. Its effectiveness is due to the fact 
that it is the embodiment of all our insight-hypotheses in this 
area. It is so designed—and this is the essential characteristic 
of a research curriculum—that each of these hypotheses can be 
evaluated and revised on the basis of evidence obtainable in the 
process of using it. I do not believe that it will be possible to 
make significant progress at the college level without a research 
curriculum or its equivalent. It ought to be pointed out that 
the word ‘‘curriculum’’ as used here does not carry the tradi- 
tional connotations. It does not necessarily mean textbooks, 
faculty and classes. It refers to whatever program an institu- 
tion has for challenging youth to growth in moral and spiritual 
values. 

I am convinced that very poor dividends accrue from the con- 
duct of isolated ‘‘experiments’’ to test the value of this or that 
procedure or to catalogue areas of failure we already know about. 

A football coach does not use his time conducting research on 
‘*a comparative study of the relaxed versus contracted use of the 
big toe in increasing the speed of the reverse spiral in punting.’’ 
He puts his players in scrimmage and observes their total per- 
formance, picking out strengths and weaknesses and giving 
practice in individual skills only in the light of this total picture. 

So it is with research in our area. The student must be in the 
actual process of trying to grow in moral and spiritual values. 
In order for him to do this, he must be following some plan of 
attack. This is a ‘‘curriculum’’ in the sense I am using the 
term here. : 

But why a research curriculum? Why not do research on the 
curriculum we have? Unfortunately and surprisingly, you can- 
not prepare a curriculum and then expect to be able to evaluate 
it later. It must be constructed with evaluation in mind. Let 
me show you what I mean. Here is a teacher who finds his class 
going badly. He changes textbooks, room arrangements and 
time of meeting and adds a coffee break. The students seem to be 
more enthusiastic. Why? The Lord knows. Nobody on earth 
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can find out. It may have been the result of any one of the 
changed conditions and in spite of the others or any combination 
thereof. The ‘‘experiment’’ has been so badly designed as to be 
uninterpretable. So it is with curricula. Unless they are con- 
structed with a research design written into them, their scientific 
evaluation becomes almost impossible. 

We first began the construction of a research curriculum for 
character education in 1944—for age two through senior high 
school. Its pretesting and basic revisions had been completed by 
1950. During the process we developed a number of fruitful 
instruments for obtaining evidence of effectiveness. The most 
valuable of these, surprisingly enough, have proved to be progress 
reports from parents, teachers and youth. Using this kind of 
evidence has been made possible by the development of small- 
sample statistics and the increasing use of open-end data in the 
social sciences. These two developments have opened doors which 
have revealed amazing potentials. Furthermore we have learned 
how to obtain increasingly good evidence from these reports from 
lay people and how to minimize the errors of sampling which 
are inevitable with the use of a ‘‘voluntary’’ sample. We have 
made some studies of the nature of our ‘‘population’’ and are 
able, therefore, to estimate the representativeness of those report- 
ing. 

We are just now beginning another major ‘‘revision’’ of this 
research curriculum. I am particularly anxious that you see 
what the word ‘‘revision’’ means in a research curriculum. One 
religious-education leader not long ago burlesqued his own 
method of revision as consisting essentially in listing those lessons 
in his curriculum about which enough people had complained, 
asking an ‘‘expert’’ to write a new lesson directed toward some 
objective considered important, editing it a bit and putting it 
into print. What a waste of real values! What a guarantee of 
ultimate futility! For example, is it not just as important to 
discover and to hold on to the valves of the old as it is to eliminate 
its weaknesses? This can be achieved however only with objec- 
tive evidence and good research design. 

From the approximately fifty groups participating in the CRP 
—churches, schools, YMCA’s—located in every section of the 
nation, we have received hundreds of thousands of lay reports 
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from parents, teachers and youth. As a result of their analysis, 
almost every addition to or change in our curriculum will be 
made on the basis of objective evidence. If a college study in 
this area were undertaken, its first stage would necessarily be the 
preparation of a research curriculum, whatever form that might 
take at the college level, and the collection of lay evidence— 
probably undergraduate reports in the main—on which to base 
evaluation. Our rich experiences with the lower age levels and 
a few promising exploratory studies at the college level would 
certainly produce a curriculum far superior to what we could 
have achieved in 1944. 

I hasten to say that we ought not to be satisfied with just 
‘*improving’’ our present religious practices on the campus. This 
is no time in the world’s history to settle for minutiae. What 
we need now are far-reaching insights that will change the whole 
status of campus religious activities. It is the thesis of this 
paper that this is now within the range of possibility. 

A Unique Method of Curriculum Revision—Here are the steps 
we are taking in the unique revision of our research curriculum. 
I think they will show you, as I could in no other way, what the 
possibilities are for rapid progress on this side of our educational 
life and how scientific tools can be used in achieving it. 

1. Our staff is divided into a number of research committees. 
One of them specializes in individual differences, another in learn- 
ing, another in home participation, another in youth, another 
in research design, and so on. Each committee needs particular 
kinds of evidence. Each committee then determines what kinds 
of evidence it wants and we turn to our lay reports to find them. 
There are eleven major types of evidence important for our 
present revision process. A ‘‘coding committee’’ examines all 
the lay reports available for each lesson and codes them for the 
presence or absence of these eleven kinds of evidence. I want 
to pay tribute to the contributions these parent reports have 
made. I sincerely believe that history will show that in these 
reports laymen have contributed substantially to our progress. 
Without them we would have no real evidence at all. 

2. The next step is a detailed evaluation based on use of the 
individual elements in a lesson. A basic theory of ours is that 
the total scrapping of an old curricular unit and the writing of 
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a totally new one is unsound. Any curriculum probably has 
some strengths. ‘‘There is not enough Bible or theology in it’’ 
is a common criticism of our CRP curriculum. This criticism is 
usually based on an examination of our textbooks. You cannot 
determine what is in a curriculum by examining the textbooks. 
You must find out what gets into the minds and hearts of the 
youth who are exposed to it. That is the only true test. Its 
strengths, determined by this process, need to be retained if we 
are to be certain of progress. This is the aim of this next step. 
Each lesson is divided into elements. For example, each story, 
project, Bible reference or discussion topic is an element. The 
lay reports are examined for evidence of the use of these ele- 
ments. We can assign a use score to each one: the number of 
times it was mentioned positively, the number of times negatively, 
the number of times it was mentioned without evaluation and the 
number of times it was not mentioned at all. This makes it 
possible to estimate the effectiveness of each. 

I am remembering the effect of one of the all-too-common, too- 
good stories which got into one of our lower age level lessons. In 
the story, a child who would not keep clean is depicted as being 
horrified when some pigs call him ‘‘brother’’ and invite him to 
wallow in the mud with them. The purpose of the story of course 
is to inspire children with a desire for cleanliness, but one mother 
reported that the story had had quite a different effect on her 
young son. ‘‘He and his friends went out, dug a hole in the 
ground, filled it with good, rich mud and had a wonderful time.”’ 
This is what the story deserved. Some college materials in this 
area are just about as foolish. 

3. The next research committee to which our lesson plan goes 
in the revision process is the individual differences committee. 
The oldest principle in the work of the CRP is that effective 
character education must be individual. Generalized names for 
attitudes are abstractions: real attitudes are functions of individ- 
ual, total personalities. From our thousands of individual 
records we have constructed, for each age level, eight personality 
sketches—four male and four female. They are so designed as 
to depict as wide a range of individual differences as possible, 
so that they constitute a sort of representative class. When we 
are revising a lesson, staff members play the roles of these eight 
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“*typical’’ children and make sure that the lesson contains a 
challenge for each. 

Psychological research shows that individual differences in- 
erease with age. This means that at the college level this princi- 
ple becomes more important than ever. How many kinds of 
students are there? We do not know. We are now in the process 
of constructing personality sketches at the college level. Of 
course there is the student who comes to college to get an educa- 
tion and does. At the other extreme,. however, is the one who 
rejoices in holidays, snap courses and easy exams—to whom, as 
one of them put it, ‘College should be a long drawn out house 
party with enough work thrown in to keep you from getting too 
tired of it.’’ The extremes are even farther apart in moral and 
spiritual values. When one sees so many students wasting their 
potentials and casting aside the very ideals that constitute the 
moral fiber of our culture, one wants to say, ‘‘ Forgive them for 
they know not what they do,’’ realizing of course that they do 
not even know that they do not know. To be sure, college stu- 
dents are all unique, but our studies at the lower age levels justify 
confidence that a practical number of representative ‘‘types’’ 
ean be constructed. This requires suitable researck by which 
to do so however. The tools and methods for doing such research 
are now available. 

4. The next step in our revision has to do with the instruc- 
tional materials in our curriculum. Our lessons are so designed 
that a part of the total experience consists in teachers helping 
youth to grasp the principles involved in the lesson. We use 
the attitude as our educational unit goal. A teacher has taught 
only when the pupil has learned. The child or youth must decide 
whether the aim of the lesson commands his acceptance or not. 
This is often a critical decision, on which much depends—some- 
times affecting the whole future life of the child. It is here that 
the role playing in curriculum construction plays a major part. 
A principle must make sense to a child or youth and what makes 
sense differs from child to child and from age level to age level. 
Here for example is the logic of one nine-year-old boy who when 
challenged to learn a Christian method of dealing with his enemy 
reported: ‘‘I tried hitting him, kicking him and spitting on him. 
Spitting worked best.’ How different in quality is this from 
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the typical college reasoning, as for example: ‘‘You can’t use 
this method of sacrifice. If everybody got to sacrificing, pretty 
soon there wouldn’t be anybody left to sacrifice for’’? Or again, 
here is a fifth grade boy who wrote on why arithmetic, which he 
did not like, was important in his chosen profession, medicine. 
‘*You have to cut bandages and that’s division. You have to 
count the pills in a prescription so you don’t poison somebody, 
and you have to count the instruments in an operation to be sure 
you don’t sew one of them up inside somebody.’’ 

The teaching of principles involves teachers too. Teachers 
differ as well as children. Methods of presentation which fit an 
imaginative teacher are useless to the teacher who follows the 
book. The teacher who has the skill and time to relate the lesson 
materials to the individual members of the class needs different 
materials than does the teacher who must face the class after a 
bare minimum of preparation. In this revision process we also 
role play each of these four kinds of teachers and endeavor to 
inject materials into the lesson which each kind can use effec- 
tively. 

It would be presumptuous of me to suggest a type theory for 
college teachers. They could probably be classified a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, depending on the purpose for which the classifica- 
tion was made. But in the area of moral and spiritual values 
some of them are towers of strength and others serve best as 
ruthless adversaries to test the depth of a student’s faith. A 
research program for this age will need to identify and adapt 
to individual differences among faculty members who work in 
this area. 

5. The next step in our revision process has to do with project 
materials. Vernon Jones’? discovered that citizenship training 
was not observably effective unless both lectures and projects 
were used. Neither without the other produced measurable 
results. In our CRP curricular materials we include a project 
section. It is designed to give the child some practice in apply- 
ing the desired attitude and developing the skills necessary for 
doing so. 

In revising the project portion of our lessons, we not only use 


2 Vernon Jones, ‘‘Character and Citizenship Training in the Public 
School,’’ University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ilinois, 1936. 
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the evidence of how successful the earlier ones have been, but 
again we role play both the personality sketches and the teacher 
types to make sure of the broad usefulness of a lesson. In the 
creation of a project, we have discovered that rarely is it desir- 
able to have everyone doing the same thing. Some years ago 
600 children, interviewed about their project experiences in 
church school, often reported that : ‘‘ We cut and paste and tear.”’ 
None had the remotest notion why. One class engaged in building 
a model temple could come up with no better reason for it than 
that their parents were coming to see it, so they had to finish it. 
A project needs to be more like a drama, in which everyone plays 
a distinctive role, each according to his suitability for that role. 

We do rot know what types of projects nor what kinds of 
programs will produce effective results at the college level. At 
the high school level, our CRP youth have even conducted a 
national sociological survey to determine the social and moral 
philosophy of life of the American public. Teen-agers can carry 
out such a project with thoroughness and sociological validity. 
The value to these young people of participating in projects of 
this scope is very great indeed. Some of our most significant 
insights in CRP have arisen at the high school age level. A youth 
congress held in 1956 resulted in a level of performance in this 
area far beyond anything I have observed before. Its effects 
seem almost as strong a year later as at the end of the congress. 

We have had a few rewarding experiences at the college level. 
Indeed the congress referred to was based in part on a college 
level project, in which several hundred college students from 
every section of the country participated. These experiences 
make us confident that projects can be constructed which will 
challenge the best in the college student. 

For example, probably the single college activity in which the 
most time is invested is the bull session. Great quantities of 
intellectual, social and emotional energy are thrown into them. 
Yet all too often they begin at the same point, go through world 
affairs, faculty foibles and sex, and end up at the same point. If 
methods could be developed by which considerable portions of 
this energy could be directed into creating courageous moral 
leadership for the future, how great a conservation of energy 
that would be. 
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6. Still another research committee involved in this unique 
kind of process is the home committee. Our CRP lessons, de- 
signed for the precollege age levels, include a home guide. The 
next step in our revision, therefore, is the evaluation and develop- 
ment of this home guide. We have done perhaps our most in- 
tensive research in the area of home participation and probably 
have had our most far-reaching findings in it. At first thought, 
it might seem that these would be irrelevant at the college level. 
Quite the contrary is true. College students are still strongly 
influenced by their parents, but even more significantly, they are 
thinking, usually quite seriously, about setting up homes of their 
own. I think it is possible that it is just at this point that our 
religious efforts at college are at their weakest. What form will 
this home emphasis take in a college curriculum? That remains 
to be discovered by research. A look at our present resources in 
CRP however will suggest promising leads. 

We have identified a practical home theory, a set of dimensions 
by which to evaluate a mother’s effectiveness, another a father’s 
effectiveness and still another the effectiveness of a home in 
general.* We have isolated 300 dynamic forces that operate in 
the home climate and described sixty of them for practical use. 
A book is nearing completion in which these findings will be 
presented. We have done some exploratory work, which is 
attracting wide attention, in determining the unique role of a 
father in the home. Who would have guessed, for instance, that 
most of the traditional notions of Father’s role are ineffective, or 
that he molds the child’s growing system of values more than 
does Mother, or that his wife can tell him how to gain prestige 
values in the eyes of his child when he cannot himself, or that 
Junior is a better judge of what they ought to do together than 
he, or that discipline has little or nothing to do with punishment 
or that the quality of the father’s discipline when his son is ten 
may well determine the level of the youth’s discipleship toward 
him at college level? 

All of these findings are being made use of in the revision of 
our curricular procedures. The countless forces operating in the 
average home, when uncontrolled, raise havoc with the home 


8 Ernest M. Ligon, ‘‘What Has Your Home to Contribute?’’, Religious 
Education, Vol. LII, No. 2, March-April, 1957. 
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climate. We are now prepared to contribute to the mastery of 
these forces and to their channelling into the building of homes 
of power and happiness. 

7. The next step in our revision process has to do with dimen- 
sions of learning. At this point occur some of our most amazing 
blind spots in education, secular as well as religious. The main 
business of a college is learning. Psychological and educational 
research has produced abundant insights into the learning process 
during the last half century. Yet the average college student of 
today goes about the learning process very little differently than 
did his parents or his grandparents before this research was done. 
Indeed I have often told undergraduates that, if incoming fresh- 
man classes tried systematically to discover how, even if they 
invest a great many hours in study, they can learn as little as 
possible and forget it as soon as possible, they could not do much 
better than most of them do now. It is highly probable that 
students—investing no more study time than most of them do— 
could add from five to ten times as much to their permanent 
knowledge as they do. 

In our CRP research, we have organized this body of knowl- 
edge about the learning process into five dimensions. These we 
identify as: learning goals, learning purposes, learning tech- 
niques, learning theories and learning resources. We have found 
that when young people plan their learning in terms of these 
dimensions, the effectiveness of their learning is increased by 
almost incredible amounts. 

At the college level almost no work has been done to apply the 
results of this learning research to the area of moral and spiritual 
values. Adequately designed studies here could hardly avoid 
insights of greatly increased effectiveness. 

8. The last and most unusual committee to contribute to our 
revision process is the research design committee. Its task is to 
make sure that the new materials are so constructed that they can 
be evaluated. 

Make a list of all the activities and courses on your campus 
designed for growth in moral and spiritual values. In the first 
place, what is their total impact on college life? Next, how much 
does each one contribute to this? Finally, what about their inter- 
action among themselves and with the other parts of college life? 
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The chances are there is not a college or university in America 
that can answer even one of these questions, except in terms of 
vague opinion. There are scientific tools and procedures now 
available by means of which all three of them can be determined 
with a good deal of accuracy. Having determined the answers, 
any college could easily increase substantially its effectiveness 
in this area. 

If we are to improve our curricular procedures progressively, 
we must be able to evaluate them. To evaluate them with validity, 
they must be so constructed that possible evaluation is an integral 
part of their structure. This is a basic principle in all research 
design. Procedures must be so designed that reliable and valid 
measurements can be made. Thorough evaluation cannot be 
made as an afterthought. 

Our final step, then, in the revision of our curriculum is to 
identify each lesson hypothesis carefully and to suggest objective 
methods of learning, which in their very nature will provide the 
evidence needed to test this hypothesis. We have been and are 
developing many such methods of scientific evaluation which can 
be used in curricula, can be administered by lay people and pro- 
duce evidence that lay people can supply. 

This process by which research design becomes a part of the 
curriculum will necessarily be the cornerstone of a college study. 
While many new tools will certainly need to be developed, doing 
so should be far easier to achieve at the college level as a result 
of our research at the earlier age levels. 

Unexplored Potenttals—Where are there greater wasted re- 
sources than at the college level? Many of the college students 
who enter our freshman classes each fall have more native en- 
dowment than some of the men and women of history whom we 
call great. Yet only a very small percentage of them will leave 
the world appreciably better than they found it. Most of them 
enter college with high ideals and resolute purposes, only to be 
sidetracked by the loud taunts of upper classmen who have al- 
ready sold their birthright for a mess of pottage under the false 
label of living life with a ‘‘capital L.’’ A few others go through 
college as self-righteous prudes, who like the Pharisee in the 
Temple, thank the Lord that they are not as other students—the 
other students being equally thankful for the same reason. But 
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there is another group who hold to their dreams and ideals, at 
the same time commanding the respect of all their fellows. It is 
on these that the world must depend for its future leadership. 
Indeed it is usually these to whom the students turn for leader- 
ship. Purposive vision of a realistically worthwhile life and 
realistic planning and working toward that vision carries with 
it an exciting challenge which is actually more ‘‘fun’’ for the 
college student than all the recreation and cutting up any college 
life offers. Furthermore this is not goody-goody negative ethics 
but a drive toward satisfying self-attainment and realization. 
The achievement motive is probably the most basic of our total 
motivational system. 

I am convinced, on our evidence, especially at the high school 
level, that the momentous decision about which of these roads to 
travel—usually made during the freshman year—could be re- 
versed in thousands of cases every year by a few effective insights 
into teaching moral and spiritual values. This need not be a 
choice for the student between a narrow negative ethic and the 
undisciplined worship of appetitive drives. All of the vitality 
and energy of youth can be channelled into lives of power, truly 
lived with a ‘‘capital L,’’ and yet guided by the challenge of 
moral and spiritual values. 

The fact that our technological development has far outstripped 
our development in moral and spiritual maturity is so obvious 
as to be atruism. The fact that the very future of our civiliza- 
tion depends on closing this gap, few will question. It has been 
the thesis of this paper that the scientific tools and techniques 
are now available by which the gap can be closed. Where else 
could one invest a million dollars so certain of abundant profit? 





CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


DAVID C. WEBER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


OR several decades educators have discussed ‘‘library stand- 

ards’’ and the usefulness of such standards for judging 
library adequacy. Since in these discussions there has been 
rather too much of complexity and confusion, some simplification 
is here attempted and some basic principles for evaluation are 
described. 

It first seems necessary to review the uses of the word ‘‘stand- 
ard.’’ As applied to college libraries, the word has no absolute 
meaning and certainly has become increasingly inapplicable for 
use today. By derivation, standard implies one uniform level 
of excellence, but this only serves to increase confusion since the 
term is continually used in reference to three distinct levels. 

If by standard is meant a minimum, it must be placed so low 
that all but the incorrigibles are above it. It is in this sense 
that one speaks of the ‘‘standard of living,’’ a minimum of ma- 
terial comfort with which it is reasonable to be content. Mini- 
mum standards are necessary in the accreditation process, but 
for other situations they serve little purpose except to embarrass 
and provide a point for argument. 

If by standard is meant a median, or that point in the scale 
above which fall most of the acceptable institutions, this can be 
easily established from a group of well-drawn statistics—well 
drawn implying that only libraries of the same type, similar 
aims and comparable clientele are grouped. It is this sort of 
data which is useful for justifying financial support to budget 
officers and trustees. 

If by standard is meant a maximum or goal, then the word is 
used in the sense of a military standard or flag. One might better 
use ‘‘goal’’ or ‘‘ objective.’ Whereas public libraries fill certain 
simple needs in their communities, and their maximum standards 
may perhaps be codified, to attempt the same precision for colleges 
is questionrble and for universities is foolhardy if not absolutely 
absurd. Admittedly college administrators can occasionally use 
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‘*something’’ statistical on which to base their arguments in sup- 
port of proposals to amend unsatisfactory conditions; maximum 
standards serve a definite purpose in self-appraisal and forward- 
looking planning. 

The point to be emphasized is that, although minimum and 
median standards have some limited value, college administrators 
should keep their attention fixed on the maximum standards or 
objectives. 

Before principles of evaluating college libraries are discussed, 
an encouraging trend may be noted in the meaning of the phrase 
‘‘library standard.’’ This topic does not appear anywhere in the 
comprehensive Special Report on libraries issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1876. Its connotation was re- 
stricted to the drive for ‘‘certification’’ of librarians during the 
period of the first World War. Then its meaning was broadened 
to a point where in the 1930’s the usefulness of standard minima 
of all kinds was fervently felt. And today the term ‘‘library 
standard’’ more often than not implies; attention to even higher 
levels of excellence. As one current example, the American 
Library Association’s 1943 Standards for public library service 
have, in a 1956 edition, been renamed ‘‘Public Library Service: 
A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards.’’ The new 
edition emphasizes that ‘‘for a true picture, the [72 guiding] 
principles [which ‘constitute the substance of the document’| 
should be both the beginning and the end of evaluation, with 
standards applied as one aid to judgment.’’ Te preface also 
points out that the more general principles of evaluation ‘‘may 
suggest higher levels of achievement for libraries which have 
surpassed the minimum.’’ This commendably looks beyond 
standards in the narrow sense to the ultimate goals for library 
service. It indicates that the meaning attached to the phrase 
‘library standard’’ has matured. 

What college administrators are in need of are sound criteria 
for judging library adequacy. Through using such criteria, one 
would expect to determine the degree to which the library is sup- 
porting the instructional program of the college, the success with 
which the library staff and the faculty work together toward an 
agreed-upon quality of education, and whether the library is in 
the same relative position of excellence and suitability as are 
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other parts of the institution. The basic elements for such criteria 
might be expressed as follows. 

First of all, every library should be bettering itself—reaching 
beyond its present situation; striving to accomplish the next 
item on its list of desiderata. But in order to get at the exact 
success of a library and the validity of its goals, one must know 
the goals which the institution as a whole sets for itself. For 
the goal toward which any particular college library should 
strive can be described only after consideration of the total col- 
lege situation as a specific attempt to provide education beyond 
certain minimum standards and reaching toward certain distant 
objectives. The required library program and budget should 
come quickly into focus if the long-range college program is 
clear. Within this institutional framework, there are three major 
areas into which evaluation of the library program may be 
divided. 

Acquiring Books. The library must have a sound program 
for purchasing books. Materials which are essential for course 
reading m st be provided in adequate numbers and variety for 
the particular student body and the particular range of subjects 
offered by the college. Further there must be a generous supply 
of supplementary materials including many books for reference 
use. And finally a small percentage of available funds should 
be spent, according to a predetermined college policy, on spe- 
cialized collections of local significance and on materials lending 
encouragement to faculty research. (The types of materials 
needed for the average college are well described by Dr. Frodin 
in his Library Quarterly article of October 1954.) The essentials 
are a carefully chosen collection of the best works in the best 
editions, relative thoroughness in prescribed fields so that the 
student may follow the subject well beyond the surface, a gen- 
erous supply of the heavily used titles and easy accessibility to 
these volumes. 

Housing Books. An adequate amount of book shelving, as 
well as space for staff and readers, is essential. Having no public 
responsibility as repositories, privately endowed colleges should 
keep their collections active and healthy by withdrawing super- 
seded, outdated and unused volumes. Since the cost of new 
building construction is roughly $2.00 per volume, expenditures 
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up to $2.00 per volume for weeding can easily be justified. De- 
pending upon many such factors as the college’s curriculum and 
any neighboring library facilities, it may be ventured that a 
collection of 250,000 volumes might be the limit for the library 
of the typical college of 1,000 students. If this can be main- 
tained, it is then certain that, given suitable quality and type of 
space, no library building which is entirely adequate in 1957 
should ever be outdated so long as the college’s educational 
policy remains unchanged. 

Servicing Books. Attaining knowledge of the literature and 
techniques of a special field is a basic part of the student’s schol- 
arly development. Even more important is his knowledge of 
how to use and exploit, as well as contribute to, this literature. 
Since most preparatory schools cannot provide this penetrating 
insight into books, the college library must do so; and an active 
program to ‘‘teach’’ books is necessary for the college, as con- 
trasted with the passive self-service type of facility all too often 
forced on the university library by its own size. Thus encourage- 
ment to the knowing of books, providing easy access to the best 
books, help in locating materials, aid in using books and the im- 
parting of enthusiasm for books as physical and intellectual 
entities, all these are important parts of the teaching process and 
the library function, and impossible to state in terms of com- 
parative statistics and standards. 

Each of the above three areas needs consideration by faculty 
and administration before specific goals can be set for the par- 
ticular institution. But the college library has in general a clear 
and relatively easy task. Its acquisition program should not be 
as superficial as that of the public library and it need not handle 
the difficult material which gives unique strength to the univer- 
sity library. Its public is relatively homogeneous in background, 
motives and immediate interests. Despite these similarities, 
however, comparison of one college library with another is prae- 
tically impossible because of marked individual differences. It 
is only by the most general set of criteria that a men’s technical 
college in New York City, for example, could be compared with 
a coeducational liberal arts college in Florida. 

Perhaps the simplest yet revealing comparison of a college 
library to its own set of criteria or goals results from determining 
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to what degrees the following basic necessities are satisfied. First 
there must be available a sufficient quantity of the books required 
and suggested by the faculty for the various subjects taught. 
Secondly ease of access, and success in each attempted access, 
must be weighted heavily—much more so than the count of vol- 
umes in the collection. Thirdly adequate ‘‘teaching’’ of these 
books must be provided for the student by professor and librarian. 
In this case the teaching is the sum of such factors as the ade- 
quacy of the hours the library is open, the information services 
provided, encouragements to the borrowing of books, formal 
classes using book materials as exhibits, pleasantness of reading 
conditions, and so forth. It is clear that statistics, even when 
glamorized as the product of ‘‘standards,’’ simply cannot provide 
adequate answers to these question. 

The criteria against which to measure library excellence are 
certainly as elusive as those for evaluating the success of pro- 
fessorial teaching. A library can neither be run nor judged as 
a scientific instrument: it is a delicate and evolving social or- 
ganism. Evaluation of the success of any social institution in- 
volves the use of many techniques and judgments, including 
consideration not only of statistics but also of opinions, matters 
of interrelationship and other imponderables. And in further 
contradiction to the efficacy of standards, any sound evaluation 
must give consideration to and credit for the fact that eventual 
success comes only through continued improvement. 





WHY THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE TODAY? 


KEVIN C. McCANN 
PRESIDENT, THE DEFIANCE COLLEGE 


F at the outset I may be permitted a personal profession of 

commitment, I would say that I am president of a church- 
related college because in no other human enterprise can I see a 
like opportunity for stewardship: 

Stewardship that is an acknowledgment and partial payment, 
at least, of the debt each of us owes the Republic and the men 
and women, our forebears in blood and in spirit, who built it. 

Stewardship that is an active effort to help one’s own genera- 
tion to preserve, expand and pass on a glorious heritage, a little 
strengthened, a little magnified because we have lived. 

Stewardship that is a recognition that none of us can hope to 
win salvation if concerned only with the treasures of earth and 
the service of self. 

More pointedly, in this age when all the peoples of the world 
hunger for a creative peace and a decent fellowship among men, 
I most firmly believe the colleges of religious faith—Jewish and 
Catholic and Protestant—have a stirring and effective answer to 
the paramount question before us: 

How can this nation, under God, as successfully wage the peace 
as it has waged war? 

Here is a question to excite, to inflame, to inspire all of us; a 
question imbrued with the blood of those many thousands who 
died far from home that we, their fellow Americans—so comfort- 
able, so prosperous, so sure of ourselves—might have the freedom 
and the will and the enduring courage to wage the peace they did 
not live to enjoy. 

To answer it is so fraught with blessing that none of us can 
excuse his silence by claiming that to speak out would be an 
effrontery or an immodesty. 

In that light I shall attempt, as a church-related college presi- 
dent, to sketch for yon my own version of the answer. But first 
we of these colleges must face the fact that, though our friends 

Note: Address delivered at Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York on 
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may be legion, our mission as institutions of learning and educa- 
tion is seldom fully understood—sometimes not by ourselves. 

Science is now preponderant in its influence on the affairs of 
men and nations. The liberal arts are often reduced to reading 
courses and discussion groups. Financial resources measure the 
repute of a school. Religion in many places is a search for the 
lowest common denominator of natural reason unaided by revela- 
tion. In such circumstances, we of the church-related college— 
before all else, certainly before we propose answers to questions 
of great moment—must justify our existence to others and to 
ourselves. 

We cannot justify it because our graduates through many 
decades were builders of the Republic and missionaries around 
the earth. For every evidence of greatness we adduce, a com- 
parable instance of narrowness and selfishness can be raised up 
from the past. And the balance sheet might be a standoff of good 
and not-so-good. 

We do not contribute to the nation and to the world solely 
because the religious spirit of our students is fostered and re- 
ligious activities are a college concern. Many state universities 
would put to shame many church-related colleges were it possible 
accurately to compare, one beside the other, the intensity of 
religious spirit and the integrity of religious activities on their 
several campuses. 

Nor can we demonstrate a unique capacity to shape the future 
merely by the statement that, compared to other schools, our 
facilities are as good, our faculties as wise and knowledgeable, 
our student bodies as alert and—because we are, almost all of us, 
very small—the immediate interplay of minds and personalities 
produces better educated men and women. Our smallness, like 
our comparative poverty, is a quality most of us wish we were 
rid of. In any case the largest college or university is just as 
small and the teacher-student relationship just as close as a sin- 
gle classroom on the campus. Moreover great teaching does not 
diminish in quality because those who share it increase in number. 

We can justify our existence only when we recognize that we, 
as colleges, were born out of faith in God, the Creator of men 
and of things, the source of human worth and dignity, revealed 
to us in one only Book; and that we were given by those who 
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founded us the mission of speaking the faith and of interpreting 
by its light all that pertains to the conduct of life, from a crisis 
in one soul to a crisis in world polities. 

Secular skills and knowledge and wisdom are within our do- 
main as centers of learning. We seek for our students command 
and eminence in them. We reject nought of the world that may 
be of profit and worth to those who must live in the world. But 
we are Colleges of the Book and the Revealed Word. And there- 
fore we—the Christian Colleges—must view all things and all 
men in the shadow of Christ Crucified, in the glory of Christ 
Arisen. Therein lies our uniqueness. There is the badge that 
distinguishes us. 

Today we honor the founder of such a college tradition. To 
him the War for Independence was a current event. The Repub- 
lie was an experiment; the Constitution untried; the continent a 
wilderness beyond the Alleghenies. On this occasion then a re- 
view of the nation’s history since his day might seem a proper 
theme for a speaker. Certainly the story of America should be 
an inexhaustible mine of inspiration to those who doubt the 
present or fear the future. 

Today however those who doubt and fear can instantly retort: 
‘‘Things are not now what they have been before; history has 
lost its pointedness of example and precedent; the old saws and 
adages, proverbs, principles, purposes are null and void; man 
at long last possesses the power to destroy mankind.’’ 

Such retort is for us, both of the Jewish synagogues and of 
the Christian churches, the latest damnation of our faith as fool- 
ishness. Not God, as we have believed, but men—insanely arro- 
gant or stupid or criminal men—can write finish to what we 
have called His creation and His children made in His image. 
What merit, what value or refuge is a creator who cannot sustain 
his creation against the wilfulness of created men? 

That question, if not blasphemy, is nonsense. We know our 
world will not perish utterly in a nuclear holocaust nor humanity 
be blotted out by blast and radiation because a tiny few might 
seem to have that power within their control. Although common 
sense may be silent, faith will ery out that God will not permit 
such an end to the world. 

Nevertheless we read with apparent avidity the most dire 
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prophesies of doom. We immerse ourselves in a frantic whirl of 
getting and spending that indicates we live only for today 
because subconsciously we expect tomorrow to be the blank after 
the blast. We realize that this is an age of explosiveness in the 
physical areas of human living, in the manifold patterns of 
human thinking and feeling. But in our country at this moment 
we seem to rest in a trough of inertia about personal responsibil- 
ity, about free cooperative action, about the challenges that con- 
front us as individuals and churches and church-related colleges. 

In this year of 1957, to every problem that extends beyond 
immediate personal advantage or hurt, the almost universal re- 
action seems to be: That is the government’s job. 

Such a reaction should be just as much nonsense to one who 
believes as the nonsense that the destiny of mankind, no longer 
within the providence of God, is now at the whim and sufferance 
of afew men. For us of this Republic, government is the servant 
of the nation’s high purposes, not a trash can for abandoned 
privileges and responsibilities and duties. 

Government, for instance, waged the second World War most 
successfully only because government was the focusing agent of 
@ united people’s will to win the battle for men’s loyalties and 
friendship. Government can only marshal money and talents and 
machines. Propaganda cannot arouse the will to sacrifice and 
to persevere. Propaganda can only inflame the emotions when 
the will is already committed. 

The promise of rewards in more trade, in more money, in more 
leisure cannot ignite an unquenchable zeal and a hard deter- 
mination in the minds of the people. Such a promise may move 
some, but the many know firmly and deeply that the history of 
secular promise is a history of delusion and vain hopes. 

Only conviction—a conviction that is explosive in times of 
immediate crisis, a conviction that endures through the distrac- 
tions and cares of daily life, a conviction that is ever dynamic 
and creative—can arouse a people to unity of action and sustain 
them in it. To such conviction, a church-related college can con- 
tribute mightily. 

Is that part of the college mission? For that matter—and after 
all this talk—-what is the mission of the church-related college? 

Certainly, and not in least part, its mission is denominational— 
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to preserve the traditions of its constituency, to support with 
reason and with knowledge the faith of its churches, to fortify 
and expand and inspire its denominational fellowship. Such a 
purpose is worthy and valid. 

In all the anxious searching for a more visible unity among 
those who accept the gospel of Christ, let us always remember 
that the present separations and differences among us were 
rather born in agonized searching of soul and conscience, rather 
maintained in the courage of martyrs and the constancy of self- 
effacing witnesses, than begotten of greed for power or nourished 
in command of power. 

To forget that fact is to erase noble areas from our heritage 
and to guarantee new anguish in their restoration—for restored 
they will be, or we shall end up with churches whose boast will 
be that they are as non-sectarian as a supermarket. 

But the mission of the church-related college extends beyond 
the cares of its denomination into a mission that is universal: 
the teaching and the study and the propagation of truths that 
for us of the Christian faith are keys to the kingdom; that for 
all men give significance and meaning to life. 

These truths—enunciated by the prophets of Israel, enriched 
and clarified along the Sea of Galilee, in the villages of Judea 
and in the holy places of Jerusalem, preached thereafter to all 
men and all nations—are not a monopoly of the church-related 
college. At the heart of Western civilization and integral to 
the American heritage, they are shared by men and women and 
children of all the continents. They are the possession of the 
scholarly and the illiterate, the poor and the prosperous, the pru- 
dent and steady, the volatile and erratic. And through the ages 
they have been a mightier force for peace on earth, for justice 
and mercy among men, than all the arms and money and treaties 
of empires. 

To achurch-related college, the profession and practice of these 
truths is of first importance because only in their light and in 
their full acceptance can the arts and sciences be applied for the 
whole good of the whole man—divine in his origin, divine in his 
aspirations, divine in his destiny. And in their application to the 
affairs of the day lies the answer to the question: ‘‘ How can this 
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nation, under God, as successfully wage the peace as it has waged 
war ?”’ 

What are these truths? 

For all of us they are much the same in number. But for each 
of us certain among them stand forth in special aptness to a mo- 
mentous question or a tangled problem. I hope you will allow me 
to pick out six truths that seem to me essential to the answering 
of this one question about the waging of the peace. Fundamental 
to all, I would say, is: 

The frailty of man in his works and ways. The just man falls 
many times a day. The just nation is a bewildering confusion of 
idealism preached and crimes against idealism practiced. But in 
all men and in all peoples there is an eternal compulsion to do 
justice and to do good. That compulsion, not rooted in the poli- 
cies of government or in the painfully contrived philosophies of 
men, is an insistent force within the human conscience, distin- 
guishing man from the beast, arming the individual man with a 
strength that overrides all temporal power. And consequently the 
second of these truths concerns: 

The supremacy of conscience. No human authority, external to 
the individual man, can impose upon him a serfdom of will or 
mind, if the authority hopes long to endure. In all the history 
of mankind that we can read clearly, no earthly power has won 
final victory over a dedicated conscience. Supreme in its author- 
ity, conscience is supreme too in its efficacy when the contest is 
between good and evil, between justice for men and the debase- 
ment of men, between peace and fruitless strife. Inseparable 
therefore from the frailty of men and the supremacy of con- 
science is a third truth. 

The purposefulness of living. Men’s frailties and the world’s 
tyrannies between them may sometimes make of human living 
an apparently hopeless pattern of goodness forever compromised 
and evil often triumphant. But recognizing that we do not live 
for today or this year or this decade alone, hearing all about us 
the ceaseless call of many consciences and witnessing the cease- 
less response to those calls, we can see the guiding hand of a provi- 
dent God in the history of men and of nations. Of course what 
we believe good and holy may be banished from this place or that, 
for a few years or for many. But in dungeon or in hiding place, 
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on the field of battle or on the mountain tops of public view, there 
will be those, careless of self and even of life, who will not permit 
such banishment to last. And on this fact hinges a fourth truth: 

Th. inescapability of sacrifice. The vanity of a generation, the 
insanity of its self-delusion, is measured by its confidence that 
ways have been devised to make the course of life a journey of 
ease, free from pain and sorrow and danger. We may extend the 
expectancy of life for that fictitious being the average man. We 
may gild and upholster and plate with chrome the surroundings 
of that hapless creature the common man. But even as the ancient 
Greeks, we must not envy any man while he lives nor call any 
man happy until he dies; for all their days all men without excep- 
tion walk in the valley of the shadow of death and their constant 
companion is imminent misfortune. As we all waik in the same 
valley, we all live within a common kinship, for another of these 
truths is: 

The brotherhood of man under God. Not just a humanistic sen- 
timent or a theological deduction, this is a physical fact, intensified 
and elevated for us by all the teachings of our faith from the stern 
words written by a prophet of God—‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God 
ereated He man’’—to those warm words spoken by the Son of 
** Judge not that ye be not judged. ... By this sign shall 
men know that ye are my disciples that y¢ love one another.’’ In 
our frailties we may come to abhor or to condemn individuals, 
even to attempt their destruction. But unless we ever seek a sym- 
pathetic understanding of all peoples, our faith is a lie and our 
practices as individuals, our policies as a nation, are futile. 

Finally we who strive to follow the Christ are of all men the 
most senseless unless this is for us the highest of all truths: 

The end of man is God. In all the wisdom of the philosophers, 
in all the works of the scientists, in all the prizes of secular and 
temporal achievement, there is still no answer to: ‘‘ What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world... ?’’ 

These six are not worn out platitudes, although my wording of 
them may be tired and worn. They are not tedious and solemn 
cautions, although my presentation may be without lustre and fire. 
They are keys to a reward beyond the ravages of rust and moth 
and thief. 





God 
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In their practice man can win a glimpse of glory before death 
and enjoy a foretaste of a greater happiness; rising above his own 
frailty even as he forgives a like frailty in his fellow man; sharp- 
ening and heeding his conscience that he may be powerful for 
good; strengthened amdist reverses and disasters by his trust 
in the providence of a Heavenly Father ; courageous in sacrifice as 
he was redeemed by sacrifice and born in sacrifice; unaffrighted 
by the armies of evil since he is joined in a vaster and mightier 
brotherhood ; adventuresome and persevering to win a goal not 
limited like the finite world nor expressed in its transitory re- 
wards. 

Here is the answer to that paramount question: How can this 
nation, under God, as successfully wage the peace as it has waged 
war? 

A nation without patience and forbearance and pity toward 
frailty will bog down in frustration and cynicism. A nation 
without a higher respect for the commands of conscience than 
for the demands of expediency will be trapped in opportunism. 
A nation without dedication to the pursuit of the ideal will de- 
generate into compromise with whatever chance and circum- 
stance make possible. A nation without decent regard for the 
dignity of all men—veginning with the least of its own citizens— 
will win no more than sullen fear or grudging silence. <A nation 
without faith that man is divine in his destiny will find its own 
destiny, when challenged mortally, is defeat, ruin, extinction. 

A nation accepting religious truths as its political guideposts, 
committed to them and observing them out of conviction, may 
seem a hopeless dream. But this Republic through generations 
has been for hundreds of millions a hopeless dream realized. We 
won a high place in the hearts and minds of men everywhere, 
unique in history, not because this nation was a mighty hurler 
of mass death or a headlong dispenser of subsidy and bribe or a 
tireless merchant of golden promise and attractive word, but be- 
cause—imperfectly, of course, yet steadily and often in high dedi- 
cation—it sought the realization of divine truths as a way of life. 

We have not changed. Westillsoseek. To much of the world 
however we seem to have become engaged with an adversary on 
fields of his choosing: in a race of arms, in a contest of spending, 
in a war of propaganda. Thus preoccupied we seem to forget 
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that our greatness as a nation has been our way of life, our ap- 
proach to the problems of human life, our faith in God and in the 
efficacy of His eternal truths. 

Armed we must be and better armed than any enemy. Souna 
spenders we must be if our friends are to rise strong and healthy 
out of weakness. Heralds of fact we must be or our cause will be 
lost in a ceaseless smother of lies. And government must have 
our wholehearted support in those roles that can be effectively 
discharged only by government. 

But our way of life, our approach to the problems of human 
life, our faith in God and in the efficacy of His eternal truths— 
in these we as individuals and as groups of individuals are the 
doers and the witnesses and the missionaries. 

The practice of all these I find more perfectly exemplified on 
the campuses of religious faith than anywhere else in all this land. 
I find in a college such as this a great voice and a treasury of zeal 
that can recall the nation to a purposeful unity under God for 
the better achievement of His truths. 

I suggest no new organization for the defense or the practice 
or the propagation of the Word. But had I a voice that could 
penetrate into every college born of faith in God, I would ery 
out : ‘‘ Let us every day and every moment of every day remember 
that we have a higher mission than secular concern.”’ 

In these days of godless conspiracy to enslave and deprave, 
that mission requires of us fulness of service to God as ever and, 
more sharply than ever, a fulness of citizenship. 

America is no Caesar. America is ourselves. American 
strength and wealth and position are in our spirit, in our minds, 
in our conscience. Not a secular concern, American citizenship 
in its fulness is the practice of religious truth and its fullest pos- 
sible practice is a religious duty. 

Few in this world of rampant secularism and materialism will 
agree to that statement, you may retort. But we do: certainly 
we should. And we are not few. 

As colleges we are numbered in the hundreds; we are rich and 
strong in the experience of years, in the intellect and genius of 
our faculties, in the fire and enthusiasm of our students—rich 
and strong and potent and creative because we have an inspira- 
tion and a commitment that is eternal and universal. 
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And behind us, supporting us, asking of us only leadership, are 
the tens of millions of men and women of the synagogues and 
churches of America. Whatever their differences, they are one 
in their faith in God the Father who created man in His image 
that he might do justice and love mercy and walk humbly and 
thereby enjoy in peace the good things of this world. 

We who have met so many challenges and wrought so many 
triumphs out of misfortunte and disaster will not fail in leader- 
ship now. We do have the answer how this nation, under God, 
will as successfully wage the peace as it has waged war. We can- 
not stand silent or we betray our faith and our mission. And 
that, I am firmly convinced, will not come to pass. We will speak 
out and this land, this world, will be the better for our witness. 








THE STATUS OF FINANCIAL AID FOR STUDENTS 
1955-1956 


(Book Review) 


FREDERIC W. NESS 
ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT, DICKINSON COLLEGE 


T is something of a truism in the trade that no student with 

real academic ability need be deprived of a college, or even 
graduate-school education for lack of funds. Of course he may 
have to put that ability to the test in seeking out the richer veins 
of ore, but with the availability of certain recent publications his 
prospecting and prospects are more favorable than ever before 
in the history of higher education. 

The two publications which are the subject of this present 
review represent in a sense something old and something new. 
The first, ‘‘ Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate’’ 
by Theresa Birch Wilkins, is the fourth such compendium issued 
by the United States Office of Education since 1931. As such it 
has a special interest for the educational historian who is con- 
cerned with trends and developments. The second and com- 
panion volume, ‘‘ Financial Aid for College Students: Graduate’”’ 
by Richard C. Mattingly, also has an historical interest since it 
is the first of what will undoubtedly be a separate series devoted 
to the increasingly important area of advanced study. 

Before looking at these two volumes in detail, it is worth ob- 
serving that they are numbers two and three of a series of five 
studies on financial assistance for students in higher education 
published or projected this year by the Office of Education. 
The first of the series was issued last spring: ‘‘Scholarships and 
Fellowships: A Selected Bibliography,’’ by Mr. Mattingly. The 
remaining two, yet to appear, are entitled ‘‘Student Financial 
Assistance in Institutions of Higher Education—A Survey”’ and 
‘Student Financial Assistance—Principles and Practices in 
Selected Institutions.’’ Considering the uses and abuses of 
scholarship aid on the American campus, the final volume may 
have peculiar significance. 

Higher education has been referred to from time to time as 
**big business.’’ The term is no less appropriate for the financial 
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aid which our institutions are providing for their students. Re- 
gardless of what the stock market may be doing at present, the 
scholarship and fellowship business is distinctly bullish. For 
example, in the 1951 edition of ‘‘ Financial Aid for College Stu- 
dents’’ the 1,198 institutions reporting had awarded 124,223 
scholarships with a total worth of $27,000,963. In the year cov- 
ered by the present edition, 1955-56, the total had more than 
doubled. The 1,562 reporting institutions awarded 237,370 
scholarships worth some $65,736,950. This is a growth of which 
any industrial concern might well be proud. 

Certain highlights of this report by the Office of Education 
are especially interesting. Despite the wide publicity given to 
the availability of scholarship assistance and the almost fanatic 
zeal of many secondary-school officials in obtaining juicy plums 
for their graduates, more college students earned part of their 
way by on-campus jobs in 1955-56 than the number who received 
institutional scholarships. On the other hand loans continue to 
be the least popular means of support. We are evidently willing 
to buy automobiles and TV sets on the instalment plan but not 
equally willing to invest in higher education. Perhaps the ten- 
dency of some institutions to award scholarships to entering 
students and then to convert these gradually to loans as the 
student advances through his four years will ultimately have 
some effect upon this attitude. (Of incidental note is the wide 
disparity in interest rates charged from institution to institu- 
tion—from none at all to as much as six per cent.) 

The range of scholarship awards covers the wide span from 
$15 in a far western institution to nearly $2,000 in an eastern 
schuvl. It might have been interesting, though perhaps not 
wholly germane, if the report had surveyed the number of token 
awards which carry no stipend—a device which we believe is 
being adopted by an increasing number of colleges to meet a 
kind of ‘‘prestige’’ pressure from the secondary schools. It 
might have been interesting too if the study had included a sec- 
tion on athletic scholarships, but even if she were an angel this 
is an area where Mrs. Wilkins might well have feared to tread. 

Although averages in this business of student assistance may 
have only a statistical significance, it is worth noting that the 
average undergraduate scholarship, from Maine to California, 
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was $277; the average loan, $162; the average amount earned 
in on-campus employment, $229. While some institutions pro- 
vide no financial assistance (a total of 189 out of 1,759), one out 
of ten students in the institutions included in the report received 
some form of scholarship aid. New York leads the states in the 
total of scholarship grants, California in the number of students 
borrowing from institutional funds and Ohio in the amount paid 
from institutional funds for campus jobs. California however 
may claim another first—the number of students employed in 
campus jobs, as distinct from the dollar income from such em- 
ployment. 

The increased interest in graduate and professional study— 
one of the most noticeable trends in current higher education—is 
reflected in the decision of the Office of Education to accord sepa- 
rate treatment to this phase of financial aid for college students. 
Mr. Mattingly was not of course exploring wholly new territory, 
for the 1951 bulletin referred to earlier in this review included 
graduate awards as well as undergraduate. At that time (the 
academic year 1949-50) a total of 265 institutions of higher edu- 
cation awarded 13,659 fellowships to a dollar value of $9,266,966. 
In 1955-56 the number of reporting institutions had increased to 
330 colleges and universities which awarded 24,885 fellowships 
to a total value of $18,239,150. 

Although the data contain some overlapping between graduate 
and undergraduate awards, the tables show that 30,507 students 
received loans totalling $4,986,742 ; and that 29,406 held assistant- 
ships valued at $35,007,789. The figures do not suggest that the 
graduate student is any more willing to take a loan to cover the 
costs of his education than the undergraduate, but this may 
indicate merely that there are fewer funds available for graduate 
loans, or perhaps that there are more outside funds available 
for fellowship assistance. Nor can we draw any certain conclu- 
sions from the raw figures on employment. A teaching or re- 
search assistantship of course has a value to the graduate student 
far in excess of its definition in dollars. If offered a choice, the 
graduate student might often prefer it to a fellowship. 

While the emphasis in this review has been upon the broad 
statistical picture, the principal utility of both these volumes is 
the guidance they provide parents, students and educational 
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counselors in discovering sources of aid or at least in weighing 
the relative availability of institutional awards. One would hope 
of course that the latter would not be too important a considera- 
tion in the selection of an institution, and yet there is ample evi- 
dence that it is. Unfortunately the financial award is often 
exploited by both student and institution. It is the subject of 
popular magazine articles and promotional brochures. Even the 
student with substantial family sujyort is encouraged to look 
for the highest bidder in an academic market place too often 
dominated by a dollar-and-cents, rather than dollar-and-sense, 
philosophy. 

The very pressure of student numbers will very likely provide 
the necessary corrective. Certainly it is important that the com- 
petent secondary-school graduate be encouraged to continue on 
to college, regardless of any financial handicap. It is important 
beyond measure for the college graduate with above-average 
ability to continue his training on the graduate or professional 
level. Considering the cost of a college education these days, 
the increase in resources for financial aid on the graduate level 
should have a significant impact. 

Since the Office of Education survey of graduate assistance is 
limited to awards under the direct administration of the college 
or university, it is worth recalling, in conclusion, that ‘‘external’’ 
fellowships—awarded by private foundations, government agen- 
cies, business and industry, and professional and learned socie- 
ties—are covered by a ‘‘ Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and 
Sciences’’ recently published by the Association of American 
Colleges with the cooperation of the Association of Graduate 
Schools. With this directory, edited by Miss L. Virginia Bosch 
of the University of Wisconsin, and with the Office of Education 
publications, the graduate student or prospective student has 
available a wealth of reliable assistance in exploring means of 
financing his advanced study. 
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NDERSON COLLEGE dedicated its new Charles E. Wilson 

Library on 26 October. Thousands of interested friends 
pledged contributions toward the $575,000 the building cost. 
The Kresge Foundation has promised $7,500 toward the esti- 
mated $45,000 equipment cost provided the college raises the 
balance. 


ARNARD COLLEGE Alumnae Association donated $62,800 

for the establishment of the Virginia C. Gildersleeve Visit- 
ing Professorship, to be used to bring a visiting scholar, prefer- 
ably from abroad, to its campus each year for a period of one 
semester. The professorship was established in commemoration 
of the eightieth birthday of dean emeritus Gildersleeve who was 
dean of Barnard from 1911 to 1947. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY is the recipient of a gift of 140 cartons 

of rare books, which will be known as the Koopman Collec- 
tion in memory of Dr. Harry Lyman Koopman, Brown librarian 
from 1893 to 1930. The donor was the late Professor Philip 
Darrell Sherman, a 1902 graduate of the university, who taught 
English literature at Oberlin College from 1907 until his re- 
tirement fifteen years ago. The Collection shows the develop- 
ment of printing from the clay tablets of Ur of the Chaldees to 
the finest products of contemporary presses and includes in- 
cunabula, a ‘‘chained’’ book still carrying the original chain by 
which it was affixed to the lectern, pages from the Gutenberg 
Bible, copies of the Koran written in gold and black, an illumi- 
nated Persian manuscript from the eighteenth century and leaves 
from books printed by the first English printer, Caxton. 


OLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK has opened its 
new $3,500,000 Morris Raphael Cohen Library, named after 
the late Professor Cohen, world-renowned philosopher and a 
member of the College’s faculty for 36 years. This ends a thirty- 
year wait for expanded library facilities, during which time 
more than 35,000 volumes were kept in dead storage. A trial at- 
tempt is being made to relax the traditionally hushed atmosphere 
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of most libraries. As part of the experiment, a special section 
will be set aside where students and faculty members will be 
permitted to smoke and talk quietly with one another. 


OOPER UNION for the Advancement of Science and Art 

reported seven individual gifts of $100,000 or more towards 
its Centennial Development program, namely a grant of $300,000 
from the William J. Wollman Foundation for the construction 
of an auditorium wing in the proposed new School of Engineer- 
ing building; $150,000 from the Charles Hayden Foundation; 
$100,000 from The James Foundation of New York, Inc.; $100,- 
000 from Thomas F. Peterson, president of the Preformed Line 
Products Company of Cleveland, Ohio, an alumnus; $100,000 
from Miss Doris Duke as a memorial to her father, the late 
James B. Duke, and two gifts of $100,000 each from anonymous 
donors. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE’s library will receive 500 selected 

books yearly, thanks to alumnus Edward Dwelle who es- 
tablished the Fay Ross Dwelle Memorial Fund in memory of 
his mother, the late Mrs. Edward C. Dwelle. The fund, which 


will eventually total $50,000, is the first at Davidson spec ‘tically 
designated for the purchase of library books. 


REXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has received from 
The Donner Foundation a grant of $125,000 to underwrite, 
and make possible further experimentation with, the ‘‘reading 
program’’ through which Drexel’s engineers are now able to 
complement their scientific and technical education with guided 


reading in liberal fields. 


ILLSDALE COLLEGE will get a new men’s residence, to 

be erected on the site of old Herron Hall, as a gift of Mrs. 
Wilbur J. Carr of Washington, D. C., an honorary trustee of 
the college who was the largest contributor to the Carr Memorial 
Library. The building will honor the memory of Mrs. Carr’s 
father, Ezra L. Koon, for many years a trustee of the ‘college. 


DAHO STATE COLLEGE is building a new $883,795 student 
union, to be completed by 1 September 1958. 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has bestowed the honorary degree 

of doctor of letters on Count René de Chambrun, direct de- 
seendant of the Marquis de Lafayette. Count de Chambrun 
delivered the Founders Day address during the celebration of 
the college’s bi-centennial year. 


LA™BUTH COLLEGE has received two substantial bequests ; 

the residual estate of J. A. Williamson of Jackson, Tennessee, 
which is expected to yield $200,000 for the endowment of the 
college, and 4000 acres of farmland valued at more than $1,000,- 
000, from the estate of Mrs. Linda Morris of Tiptonville and 
Memphis. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE is to receive the residue of two trust 

funds totaling $100,000 from the estate of the late John B. 
Morris, Jr. of Westport, Connecticut. In addition, home fur- 
nishings and china, copper and brass, valued at several thousand 
dollars, have also been presented for the college’s use. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY has received a be- 

quest of approximately $750,000, the largest bequest in its 
102-year history, from the estate of the late Dr. Otto F. Behrend 
of Erie, Pennsylvania. It was made to the Penn State Behrend 
Center in Erie, an off-campus branch on a 400-acre tract, es- 
tablished in 1948 with funds from the estate of Ernst R. Beh- 
rend, a brother of Dr. Otto Behrend. 


HODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN has grown from a 

school with 140 students in 1878 to a degree-granting ae- 
credited school with 800 students, a $9,000,000 endowment, a 
museum of art that is the pride of Rhode Island and a program 
of study that has won an international reputation. The school 
was launched 79 years ago with a $1,675 surplus from a women’s 
art exhibit. Groundbreaking ceremonies were held this fall for 
two dormitory buildings and a dining hall which are estimated 
to cost $2,500,000 and are the first units of a projected building 
program. 


S7. MARY’S COLLEGE, Indiana, held its first annual NBC 
Opera Festival from 23 September through 5 October. Full- 
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dress performances of ‘‘La Traviata,’’ ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’ and 
‘‘The Marriage of Figaro’’ were preceded by an opera sym- 
posium and workshops in which high school and college students 
were enabled to obtain an apprenticeship in the staging of opera. 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY has nearly completed its plans for 

the opening in June 1958 of a Stanford Study Center in 
Germany—at Beutelsbach, 12 miles from Stuttgart. A grant 
of $15,000 from The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
has been used to send a survey team to Beutelsbach and to meet 
such special costs as the installation of a small library and other 
initial expenses. Once it is operating, the center is expected to 
be self-sustaining. Probably the only one of its kind to be op- 
erated by an American university, it will accommodate two 
groups of sixty Stanford students a year for six months each. 


NION COLLEGE, the first college chartered by the New 
York State Board of Regents and the first in the nation to 


combine liberal arts and engineering programs on a common 
campus, has announced the establishment of six new full-tuition 
mid-western regional scholarships, valued at $900 for study in 
the liberal arts and sciences and $1000 for engineering programs. 
The new grants will be open to students who reside in, or have 
graduated from secondary schools in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. Applications, obtainable from 
secondary school guidance offices and from the Director of Ad- 
missions at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., must be filed by 
1 March 1958. 


NIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT allocated more than $50,- 

000 for scholarship assistance this fall. Of its total enrol- 
ment of 3,597 students 277 are receiving varying amounts of 
assistance. 

The university is looking for qualified persons in the fields of 
nutrition, clothing construction or public health nursing to vol- 
unteer for an experiment in part-time college teaching. The 
project, financed by the Ford Foundation, is a pilot study to 
see whether the current shortage of college teachers can be re- 
lieved by calling upon qualified individuals in business or indus- 
try to teach in a college classroom on a part-time basis. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has announced that six of its 

faculty members—the largest group from any one university 
—are among 48 scholars and scientists who have been awarded 
fellowships at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Seiences at Stanford, California, for the year 1957-58. The 
Center, which opened in 1954, is a new kind of institution for 
the study of human behavior and is financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS reports that, with the 

approval by the Massachusetts Legislature of a capital out- 
lay appropriation for the university exceeding four million dol- 
lars, university officials are stepping up plans to begin cunstruc- 
tion of three major buildings before Christmas. Contracts 
were to be awarded this fall for the construction of a two-million 
dollar addition to the university library. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, which will celebrate 

its 75th anniversary in 1958, has a new fund, The John G. 
Arneberg Trust, created by Dr. John G. Arneberg, who retired 
27 years ago from the practice of medicine in Grand Forks. The 
$25,000 trust is to be used to ‘‘encourage and improve education 
in foreign languages’’ at the university, preferably in the Ger- 
man, Scandinavian and French languages. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has been allocated $4,- 

000,000 by the General State Authority of the Common- 
wealth to construct a new library-classroom building. This cul- 
minates more than a quarter century of planning to solve one 
of the university’s main physical problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH this fall has submitted a 

proposal to the Mayor and Council of Pittsburgh for the 
purchase of Municipal Hospital for $1,300,000. If the offer is 
accepted, the university will name the building Jonas Salk Hall 
in permanent recognition that in this building Dr. Salk devel- 
oped the anti-polio vaccine which is now the chief weapon against 
poliomyelitis used around the world. 
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AGNER COLLEGE’S new $1,250,000 men’s dormitory was 

dedicated last October. It was one of the first of the special 
events scheduled for the 75th Anniversary Year celebration of 
the college. 


AYNE STATE UNIVERSITY began construction this fall 
of the final unit in its $5,000,000 Community Arts Center, 
financed by contributions from private sources and public funds. 


ALE UNIVERSITY commemorated last October the found- 

ing of the oldest collegiate church in the country. The two- 
century-old Church of Christ was founded during a turbulent 
and stormy period in American church history, and since the 
idea of a college church was a radically new one its establish- 
ment met with widespread opposition. 
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Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. Thomas A. Spragens. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. Sister Mary Benedict. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Joseph E. McCabe. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California. M. Norvel 
Young. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. Edmund W. Mor- 
ton. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California. Sister Mary 
Humiliata. 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Georgia. Donald 
Agnew. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan. Gorton Riethmiller. 

Southern Union College, Wadley, Alabama. Walter Graham. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. Richard M. 
Drake. 

University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida. John Stuart 
Allen. 

Wilferforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. Rembert E. Stokes. 
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Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 38,000 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness 


“Brings together in a systematic way the 
nature of morality, the distinctiveness of 
Christian ethics, the theological bases, and 
the relevance of the Christian faith.”—Re- 
view and Expositor $3.75 


THE MINISTER AND 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 
Nathaniel F. Forsyth, Editor 


“A ‘find’ for any minister . . . I have not 
seen a better guide to understanding the field 
of the religious educator than this symposium 


provides.” —The Pulpit $3.50 








A SURVEY OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
W. W. Sloan 


“Intended for the layman . . . this very 
readable book should be appreciated . . . for 
its simplicity and helpful organization.”—ZJn- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education 


$3.50 


HEBREW MAN 
Ludwig Kohler; translated by Peter Ackroyd 


“A book which I would heartily recommend 
. . . A very interesting collection of biblical 
data about its subject, what biblical man was 
like, how he lived and thought.”—G, Ernest 
Wricut in Biblical Archaeologist $2.50 
































VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 








Balfour... 


Beautiful Insignia 
and Jewelry 


Custom Designed 
Christmas Cards 
and Stationery 


Ceramics—Trophies 


L. G. Balfour COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


To the college or university with a fund-raising 
problem, Ketchum, Inc., offers a thoroughly 
trained staff with broad experience in institu- 
tional finance—and a 38-year record of success. 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 FIFTY AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President © NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WoRK, Vice President © H. L. GiLEs, Vice President 
G. E. MATTISON, Southeastern Manager 























A GUIDE TO GRAGvATE STUDY: 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE PH.D. DEGREE 
Edited by Frederic W. Ness 


The first complete description of the programs and fields of 
study offered by 135 graduate schools. Information for the 
undergraduate and his adviser on preparation, selection, admis- 
sion and financing graduate study. 


Published by Association of American Colleges 
Sold by American Council on Education 


335 pages Cloth $5.00 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 
AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


4th Edition,.1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher institu- 
tions in the United States are indispensable references for those 
concerned with higher education. 


The Educational Record 
A quarterly journal discussing administrative and curricular 
problems. $3.00 a year 
Higher Education and National Affairs 


A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national issues 
and congressional activities. $2.00 pe: »car 


Send Orders to Dept. A 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















Serving College Men Exclusively 


RANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Makes possible Life Insurance benefits 
for College Men available no place else 





1. Monthly Income if You are Ill or Injured—Protects your greatest 
asset—your future earning power. 

2. Pays Double for Accidental Death—Broadest protection obtain- 
oble. 

3. Cash When It’s Needed—At retirement, or to your beneficiary. 
Cash or loan valves are available for emergencies or to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities. 

4, Cash Dividends —Savings and profits, resulting from specialization, 
passed along as dividends. 

5. Low Cost—Becouse we sell only to college men... a specialized, 
preferred risk. 

6. Reduced Premium Deposits First 3 Years— Make it easier to own 
adequate protection while you ore getting started. 

7. Unqualified Safety—All reserves actually on deposit with the State 
of Indiana. 
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COLLEGE LIFE 





anew dimension 


FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


What increases in funds and facilities will your college or university need in 
the years ahead . . . and how will you obtain them? 

The American City Bureau's Dimensional Development Service can help 
you solve these perplexing problems—set your objectives — d fr*4ll them. 

This is more than Development Programing 1 “campaign': . It ‘s fund- 
raising with a purpose. It is a new approach, developed anc proved over the 
years to offer Education advanced and broader concepts of fund-raising. 

If you seriously want to consider your needs for current operational funds 
and expansion capital and constructively want to solve them—we have some- 
thing to offer you. 

May we discuss this unique service with you? It can equip your institution 
to meet the challenge of the future. 





